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THE NEW PORTRAITURE OF JESUS.* 


BY REV. E. H. SEARS. 


IMPREGNABLE as the external evidence becomes through 
the new discussions and investigations, the internal evidence 
beams forth in a more tender and beautiful light. We have 
seen how it compelled Dr. Schenkel to put forth his brilliant 
absurdity, and claim that we are indebted to fiction and fable 
for our highest, truest, and most spiritual conceptions of the 
Christ. But we have just begun an adequate exploration of 
this golden mine of evidence. Dr. Furness has given us 
some glimpses of its interminable veins, which will grow 
broader and clearer as the profounder mysteries of man’s 
nature and the more recondite laws of mental action are re- 
vealed. Jf a gnosticized Christian or any other fabricator of 
the second century had got up a Gospel of John, we know 
pretty well what it would have been. There are apocryphal 
writings extant of those times, from men who tried their 
hand in this way. They do not indicate an “ understanding 
of the interior being” of Jesus, and the “loftiest aim” of 
his life, such as Dr. Schenkel imagines, but abundant reli- 
gious fustian and despicable puerility. They compare with 
the simple, sublime conceptions of the Fourth Gospel very 
much as the murky bonfires of midnight compare with the 


* See the leading article of the February number, of which this is a continuation. 
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stars that shine in eternal serenity and beauty above them. 
Dr. Schenkel, in trying to rule out the miracles and retain 
what is left, seems to be strangely insensible to the violence 
he is doing to the seamless whole which he is tearing in 
pieces. He does not see that the miracles which he wishes 
to get rid of, viewed in their connection and dependency, are 
the most natural of all the events recorded, and that they 
run out in ramifications so minute and delicate as to make a 
congeries of nerves that give life and soul to the whole 
body of the narrative. His translator sees this and some- 
times gives us an exegesis which we hope yet to see more 
extensively applied. 

As an example of this kind of internal evidence, take the 
eleventh chapter of John’s Gospel, which describes the rais- 
ing of Lazarus from the dead, a miracle which Renan bun- 
gles at so shockingly, and which Dr. Schenkel’s theory can 
make nothing of. The friendship of a soul like that of Jesus, 
the personal ties that held others in the embraces of his love, 
are a most essential element in the right interpretation of 
this whole chapter, —a chapter which quivers with a pathos 
so all-subduing that it can hardly be read for the thousandth 
time without touching the place of tears. The mighty 
power even of our poor human affection over those who are 
near to us, when struggling in the grasp of death; how it 
holds them in the body and will not let them go; how, when 
the eyes are closed, and the pulses are all still, and the coffin 
has received its precious load, their spirits seem bound to us 
and kept to the earth in ties that will not break, and even the 
process of corruption in the cold clay itself seems arrested, 
—all this we get intimations of, though as exceptions and 
anomalies in our sorrowful experience. Think, then, what 
the power of the Saviour’s love must have been when acting 
under like conditions! The “miracle” began two days be- 
fore, and it was a miracle of all-knowing and conquering 
human sympathy. Jesus was some twenty miles: off, “ be- 
yond Jordan,” when Lazarus sickened and died. But in 
heart and spirit he is there, and he knows the progress of 
the disease by those throbs and disturbances which a heart 
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both great and tender feels along its hidden chords, and 
which draws up the sufferings of others into itself. How 
naturally he discerned, or rather felt, the hour and the mo- 
ment when all was over! “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, and 
I go to wake him.” He would not call it death, for he was 
still conscious that he held him in his power, and held him 
to this world in the mighty embraces of his love, and only 
for the dull perceptions of his disciples he says, “ Lazarus is 
dead.” When all this is kept in mind, the scene at the tomb 
almost ceases to be a wonder, for it is hardly strange that the 
currents of life should flow again, and the spirit come back 
to its consciousness in the flesh when it had been held to 
this world, and perhaps within the mortal body, by sympa- 
thies so divinely strong. We cannot read patiently the ser- 
mons of the commentators on the words “Jesus wept,” as if 
here was something unaccountable. How perfectly do they 
bring him before us, burdened with the feelings caused by 
drawing all the pains and sorrows of the family and of the 
dying man into himself, pent up before, but now convulsing 
his breast and brimming over in drops of tenderness! And 
how entirely in keeping is the scene that follows, which we 
are let into in a way that no forger would ever have thought 
of! As the tenant of the tomb comes forth, struggling with 
the linen bands that are wound about his limbs and impede 
his movements, and the lookers-on are fixed in wonder and 
consternation, Jesus, who alone was self-possessed, says to 
them, with a wave of the hand towards Lazarus, “ Loose him 
and let him go.” 

Then the characterization of the narrative is so perfect 
and so plainly unstudied and undesigned as to render it mor- 
ally certain that the whole scene is real and not imaginary. 
How graphically, though incidentally, are the two sisters in- 
dividualized! It is Mary, and not Martha, who sits in the 
most retired part of the house given up to tender sorrow, 
and does not know that Jesus is coming. It is Martha, and 
not Mary, still “cumbered with much serving,” who sees his 
approach and rushes out to meet him. One repeats after the 
other the same words which they must have said over and 
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over together. It is Martha, and not Mary, who makes the 
coarse remark respecting the state of the body. Any forger 
could have imagined a resurrection scene, and we have 
abundance of them in the legends of Roman Catholic saints. 
No forger or romancer could*have made the central fact the 
heart of a narrative like this, threading the whole body of 
it with veins into which beat the finest life-blood of our hu- 
man nature. 

The resurrection of the widow’s son, which Dr. Schenkel 
must needs rule out of Luke’s Gospel, has the same inimita- 
ble touches of nature. It is not the miracle which chiefly 
fixes our attention, but the humanities which embed it and 
flavor it, and which fiction would not have given us. How 
real the scene becomes, and how much is implied of heavenly 
gracefulness as we read that after the young man was raised 
upon his bier Jesus handed him to his mother. 

There is another kind of evidence to which Dr. Schenkel 
and his school seem strangely insensible. They make no ac- 
count of the incoming of a new era, the breaking-up of an 
old order of things, when the heavens bend nearer the earth 
and press into its affairs; when the Divine Providence is 
more openly seen and the depths of human nature are dis- 
closed or turned up to the day. To judge the times of a 
new divine advent after our humdrum experience, were as 
if the naturalist, standing on some plateau covered with the 
soil whose greenness hides the ribs of rock tilted up by the 
fires below, should tamely discourse of “the uniformity of 
Nature” as if her on-goings had been always as now. The 
angelophanies of the New Testament and the resurrection 
and reappearance of Christ must be resolved, forsooth, into 
the illusions of men and women who lived in an unscientific 
age! Illusion belongs to any age, but when did ghost-see- 
ing or ghost-stories inaugurate a new era of humanity? 
Suppose the New Testament a lost book, and we only knew 
from other history of the two conterminous periods of the 
world, just before and just after the advent of Christ. Be- 
fore, there was everywhere darkness and moral ruin. It cov- 
ered the earth like a pall, with scarcely a glimmering knowl- 
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edge of God or man’s spiritual nature, and of a future life. 
Just after we find little communions called churches, dotting 
the regions of night like spangles of gold and silver, enlarg- 
ing and involving the whole in a celestial blaze, into each of 
which the heavens were open and tidings of God and immor- 
tality were flowing free. Say that the new age was a pro- 
duct of the old, and we must defy all the known laws of his- 
toric continuity. Look through other times, and we find 
embosomed in them the germs of their own futurity. The 
Protestant Reformation was long foretokened by signs, which, 
in the rhetoric of Coleridge, announced its coming as clearly 
as the purple clouds of the dawn announce the approach of 
morning. But where were the purpling clouds that her- 
alded the advent of Jesus? Dr. Schenkel cannot find them. 
But open the New Testament, and we find Jesus AND THE 
RESURRECTION everywhere preached and believed, and with 
a power that broke up the old foundations, and transformed 
society anew. It was not a resurrection of the flesh. It 
was the resurrection of the Divine Man out of his earthly 
envelopments, and a new opening of the interiors of men’s 
minds to a living apprehension of him in his glorified being, 
and of a spirit-world in its unveiled effulgence as the reality 
of which earth is only a dark adumbration. When we can 
believe this, we have an adequate cause for the power with 
which Christianity came, shaking the world to its centre, 
transforming human character as by a stroke of God, and 
turning history completely out of its course. Indeed, the 
history of the Church for a full century and a half is a con- 
tinuous Supplement to our Book of Acts, during which the 
startling glories of Christ’s resurrection morning gradually 
faded into the light of common day. To believe with Strauss 
and Baur, whom Dr. Schenkel so far follows, that the visions 
and tales of ghost-seers, or half-crazed women, and not the 
heavens pressing visibly into men’s minds and thence into 
history, produced these wonderful results, is to believe in 
miracles not such as the intellect can honor, but which it 
must deride as the most stupendous of all absurdities. 

Most of the objections to the genuineness of the Fourth 
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Gospel proceed on the assumption that the four biogra- 
phies are parallel, or at least are to be judged of as if they 
were. John omits certain things which the others tell us, 
and which are of great importance, — the temptation, for in- 
stance; and the others omit important things found in the 
Fourth Gospel, such as the miracle at Cana and the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus. One might naturally suppose that fair and 
honest criticism would see here marks of genuineness, and 
not the reverse. What possible motive would John have to 
repeat what he knew the churches already possessed and 
were familiar with, unless in some new combination which 
would give fresh illustration to ‘the life and teachings of 
Jesus? And could we well conceive of anything so natural, 
or even necessary, as that each writer would select and em- 
body what his own genius best qualified him to present, and 
which served best the exigencies of the rising Church in its 
successive stages? In truth, this is exactly what we have. 
The earliest Gospels — which are acknowledged on all hands 
to be those inscribed with the names of Matthew and Mark 
—treat more exclusively of the external life of Jesus, the 
palpable facts which appeal directly to the senses. This, 
above all things, was what the first converts needed and 
what they would best understand; and even the apostles 
understood little more than this until the facts had been 
transfused in the dissolving and reorganizing power of the 
Holy Spirit. The Third Gospel involves a series both of facts 
and discoursings, bathed in the hues of a more spiritual and 
transfiguring light from the mind of Christ. But only in the 
Fourth Gospel do we come to the inmost series of all, where 
his divinity beams out in a splendor the most unreserved, 
and the pulses of his humanity are felt in their tenderest 
throbbings. It is vain, therefore, to talk of the Gospels as 
parallel, or to criticise them as such. They are not parallel, 
but introjacent. One lies within another, and they indicate 
exactly the order in which, not only we in our Christian ex- 
perience, but in which the rising Church learned Christ; 
first carnally, then spiritually, then divinely as the highest 
and inmost manifestation of the Godhead. Dr. Schenkel 
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sees this plainly enough, but he does not suffer it to bear 
him onward and upward to its fair, logical results. His pre- 
conceived theories about the supernatural make him grope 
among the half-heathen writers of a later age who fabricate 
a Gospel from legend and their own fancies, which confess- 
edly is most true to the reality, because thereby he is not 
obliged to come directly to the prime authority of an in- 
spired apostle, and blink the solar splendors of an open Di- 
vine Revelation. ; 

We do not imply, by any means, that either Gospel bears 
exclusively the character we have ascribed to it, but that 
they are so distinguished from each other that we approach 
successively to the inmost being of the Lord Jesus, and 
that so far forth Dr. Schenkel’s characterization is entirely 
just. 

But having seen thus much, he ought to have seen more. 
He ought to have seen that in this view of the Four Gospels 
they will often blend in a most complete and beautiful har- 
mony where otherwise they would seem in sharp antago- 
nism. We have only space for one or two illustrations. 
There is a scene in the Fourth Gospel which Dr. Schenkel 
treats as unhistoric partly because it disagrees with Matthew 
and Mark, and partly for its supposed intrinsic improbability. 
It is the scene at the cross between Jesus and his mother 
and the beloved disciple, bearing, as we read it, the most in- 
dubitable marks of reality and in severest harmony with the 
first two Gospels. These speak of women “looking on afar 
off,” the “ mother of Zebedee’s children” being among them, 
— exactly the way in which Matthew,‘and Peter who is sup- 
posed to have dictated Mark, would have been likely to 
write. What had they to do with that scene of filial tender- 
ness, — they who deserted and fled and came afterwards and 
looked on “afar off” themselves? How, indeed, should 
they know of it? And how naturally would they speak of 
“the mother of Zebedee’s children,” and avoid the mention 
by name of James and John? But there are three women 
who leave that far-off group and venture near, drawn by the 
awful fascination of the scene. Two of them are sisters. 
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One clings to the other with a heart breaking with maternal 
anguish. The third is the one who, healed of disease and 
sin, had balmed the head of Jesus with costly perfume, 
washed his worn feet and wiped them with her hair, as if 
grateful love could not do enough for its benefactor. She, 
too, is there. The simple narratives intend no scenic descrip- 
tion, but by just comparing one with the other, their few 
words become graphic. How distinctly do we see the three 
women leave the “ far-off” group, separate themselves from 
it, and find their way to the cross! John was there already, 
and most naturally they come up and stand at his side. He 
it is who gives us the tender colloquy which followed, in 
which Jesus committed his mother to his care. Dr. Schen- 
kel discredits this because he thinks the women could not 
have endured such a sight. Strange that any man who ever 
had a mother could write such a criticism; could believe 
that one mother in ten thousand would have kept afar off, 
and not come nigh for the last benedictions and farewells, or 
could be ignorant of the fact that in such hours as these the 
tenderest natures are the strongest, and that woman’s affec- 
tion is the mightiest power on earth. We have seen men 
shrink away from the death-bed agonies as too much for pa- 
ternal fortitude, while long afterward a mother’s strength 
of mind and body, because drawn up from deeper springs, 
would hold out to the end, and wipe the last drop of anguish 
from the brow. 

Equally superficial and futile must we regard Dr. Schen- 
kel’s critical objections to the scene at the cross between 
Jesus and the penitent malefactor. Say the Four Gospels 
are parallel, and the reader will find here discrepancies which 
he cannot reconcile. Treat them as ictrojacent, and not only 
there is no discrepancy, but the completest harmony. 

This scene, too, must have come originally from John. 
He was an eye and ear witness; the other disciples were 
not. And it was just the scene into which the spirit of John 
would enter and qualify him to describe it. 

We will not attempt here, as we have exhausted our 
space, to apply to it our exegesis; but we must say that to 
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our mind it is as full of nature as it can hold, redolent of the 
very spirit of Jesus, as none but John could apprehend it, 
while he caught the sweet undertones of heavenly mercy 
under the black storm of hate and rage that wrapped the 
heights of Calvary. 

Finally, we rejoice that the new sifting of evidence about 
the Fourth Gospel has been so thorough and exhaustive. 
It shows that the friends of Revelation have nothing to fear 
from the most free investigation, but in the end much to 
gain. The results already begin to appear. Not only the 
best scholarship of the age goes to authenticate its record, 
but the most living apprehension of the Saviour’s interior 
life confirms its essential truth, as Dr. Schenkel is con- 
strained in spite of himself to acknowledge. Herein, too, 
the deepest intuitions of the vital truth of Christianity in all 
ages of the Church, modern as well as ancient, are in perfect 
agreement. Ernesti styles the Fourth Gospel “ the heart of 
Christ.” Herder says, “It was written by an angel’s hand.” 
A German poet of kindred spirit, who had bathed his soul in 
it, exclaims, “There is in it something so perfectly wonder- 
ful, — dusk and night and the quick lightning throbbing 
through them! The soft clouds of evening, and behind the 
mass the big, full moon bodily! When I read John, it always 
seems to me that I see him before me, reclining at the last 
supper on the bosom of his Lord, as if his angel held the 
light for me, and at certain parts would put his arm around 
me and whisper something in my ear.” Origen calls it “ the 
first fruits of the Gospels, into whose meaning no man can 
enter unless he has reclined on the bosom of Jesus.” And 
Augustine reaches the same result as Dr. Schenkel, but 
through a vastly different road, and regards John not as the 
“parallel” of Matthew and Mark, but as occupying the 
“circle within the circles” where the Divine Spirit of Jesus 
shines free of earthly clouds and exhalations. “In the Four 
Gospels, or rather in the four books of the one Gospel,” says 
Augustine, “the apostle John, not undeservedly, with refer- 
ence to his spiritual understanding, compared to an eagle, 
has lifted higher and far more sublimely than the other three, 
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his proclamation, and in lifting it up, he has wished our 
hearts, also, to be lifted up. For the other three evangelists 
walked, so to speak, on earth, with our Lord as man; of his 
divinity they said but few things; but John, as if it op- 
pressed him to walk on earth, has opened his words, as it 
were, with a burst of thunder; has lifted himself not only 
above earth and every sphere of sky and heaven, but even 
above every host of angels, and every order of invisible 
powers, and reaches to him by whom all things were made, 
as he says, “In the beginning was the Word.” * 

It is an argument for the inspiration of any book, by 
whomsoever written, that for seventeen hundred years it 
has found the human soul, and reached the deepest sound- 
ings of its consciousness, as no other book has done; and 
when, in addition to this, a scholarship so calm, cool, and 
patient as that of Tischendorf has disclosed an historical 
evidence which the most subtle assaults of criticism have 
not disturbed, the Fourth Gospel will not lose its place in 
the New Testament canon, nor cease to win souls to the 
love of Christ, and draw them up into the peace of God. 

8. 


Aut God’s universe is in motion under his hand, — move with 
it. Let the harmony of his purpose be yours. Let power be 
ruled by love. Let the activities of that animating spirit govern 
you; for, if it do not, all the elements that are so inscrutably ac- 
tive about you and within you will war against you and whirl you 
into outer darkness. But your minds being regulated by obedience 
to the Divine Word, you will find all things working together for 
your good, and you will, in fact, be obedient to the very thought 
that, being spoken, brought light into existence, and thence all 
things; and thus you will act at last as if constituted like it, by 
being really and in spirit united with the Word that was God and 
dwelt among us, and whose glory we beheld as full of grace and 
truth. 


* See Introduction to Tholuck on John, Section 5, 
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THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 


In our review of Dr. Schenkel’s ‘ Charakterbild,” translated by 
Dr. Furness, we gave Tischendorf’s citation of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, stating that it was of ‘‘ undoubted genuineness.” This 
needs qualification. 

The reader will remember Barnabas, the companion of Paul, 
and as some think the author of our Epistle to the Hebrews. Of 
course, any work of his would be of special interest. The history 
of the Letter now extant, supposed to have come down from him, 
is one of the curiosities of religious literature. 

It was quoted towards the close of the second century by Clem- 
ent one of the most learned of the Greek Fathers, and quoted 
with great reverence as genuine. It was quoted afterwards by 
Origen and Jerome as the work of Barnabas. But it was wholly 
unknown in modern times till it was discovered and an edition 
published at Paris in 1645. The prevailing modern opinion at 
first was against its genuineness. Afterwards it was regarded as 
genuine by the best critics, —by Rosenmuller among others, —and 
as such generally received. More recently it was questioned again 
by such critics as Neander, Ullman, and Norton. But thus far 
in modern times it was known only in a mutilated copy, partly in 
the Greek original, and partly in an old Latin translation, the 
beginning of the former and the end of the latter being lost, and 
the text of both being corrupt. One thing, however, was certain. 
Its antiquity was indisputable. It could not date much later 
than the first century, if any, and it quoted Matthew’s Gospel 
as sacred Scripture with the formula ‘‘ as it is written,” under 
which only canonical Scripture was ever cited. The quotation 
was found in the Latin translation, the Greek original of which 
was missing. Here was something for the Tubingen critics 
to account for. Nothing, however, was easier. It is a gloss of 
the Latin translator, they said,— of course it is. It could not 
have been in the Greek original, —impossible. ‘ The quota- 
tion form ‘as it is written, ” said Credner, “ used for the New 
Testament books is for that time unheard of and without example. 
‘ On internal grounds we must question the correctness of 
the text till the contrary is proved tous.” The words “smell of 
gloss,” said Dressel. 
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Since then and quite recently, a Greek manuscript, the oldest 
which the world possesses, has been discovered, and lo! the Epistle 
of Barnabas comes up entire, not in a mutilated copy, but the 
whole Greek original. That the Epistle cannot possibly date later 
than the beginning of the second century, the contents, says 
Tischendorf, unexceptionably show. Others carry back the date 
as far as a. D. 80, and there seems no valid reason for questioning 
the opinion of the Fathers of the second and third centuries, who 
quote it as the then undoubted letter of Barnabas. 

The authorship, however, is not important in its bearing upon 
the canon. Turning for the disputed formula, there it is in the 
old Greek parchment manuscript, — ‘‘ As IT Is WRITTEN,” and the 
smell of gloss all disappears. 

Tischendorf does not conceal the delight in which with his new- 
found needles he pricks the bubbles which the Tubingen critics 
had blown up from their tobacco pipes. ‘‘ Surely,” he says, ‘‘ the 
fact that, at the opening of the second century, proof that the 
existence of an evangelical canon has been found is a crushing 
weight against the boundless play of hypothesis in which, during 
the last ten years, the history of the New Testament canon has 
been involved.” He goes on and in his own department of Text- 
criticism, where he stands without a rival, he shows that so early 
as the middle of the second century, versions of the Four Gospels as 
we have them were made and circulated in various languages as 
canonical Scripture,—a fact which involves the necessity of a 
preliminary and preparatory period, and carries the authorship 
of these Gospels into the first century, —a fact before which the 
long train of bladders which the Tubingen critics had been blow- 
ing up for thirty years collapse and vanish out of sight. 8. 


THERE ARE NO Goop Works witHoout Faitn. — We must believe 
in the reward and the Rewarder before we can possess a right 
spirit for labor; since, otherwise, our employment will amount to 
no more than the drudgery of seeking vain amusement, or of slav- 
ing on in greater degradation than a muzzled ox under the sharp 
stimulus of the goad. But patience, too, has perfect work, and it 
is blessed, indeed, for its life is faith; therefore, plod on, weary 
workers, and your souls shall yet be free. 
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THE PINE ON MONTE MARIO.* 


VANDAL, spare that Pine! 
Touch not a single bough! 
This gold shall make it mine ; 

No steel shall harm it now! 
By Nature’s hand ’twas set 

To top this beauteous hill ; 
That hand preserves it yet, 

And shall preserve it still! 


That Pine has been to me 

For years a faithful friend ; 
And shall T tamely see 

Thy axe its glories end? 
Bright Day would spend his gold 
r To save that brave old tree ; 

Its price cannot be told. 
Rash leveller ! let it be! 


That old familiar tree, 
What rapture of delight 
The vision gave to me 
At morning and at night! 
Reflecting day’s first beam, 
With mingled love and awe, 
And dark in evening’s gleam 
That wondrous form I saw. 





In majesty and grace 

How long that tree hath stood 
With peers of lofty race, 

Old monarchs of the wood! 
Its brethren all are low, 

Felled by thy cruel hand ; 
Spare, madman, this last blow, 

And let the old Pine stand! 


* This solitary pine is called, I think, Sir Charles Eastlake’s Pine, from the 
circumstance of his having saved it from the destruction which befell the rest of a 
group. I have parodied a well-known song, to express his feelings. 
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That glorious old stone Pine, 
Last gem in Mario’s crown, 
A king by right divine— 
Azd wouldst thou hack it down? 
Dear as Saint Peter’s dome 
To evening’s golden sky, — 
Plume on the brow of Rome, — 
It must not — shall not —die! Cc. 3. Bs 
Rome, Feb. 21st, 1866. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED AND GLORIFIED. 


BY W. H. KIMBALL. 


As a professed Christian, I know of nothing to be preached 
or proclaimed but Christ. Asa professed humanitarian, I 
know of no object for such preaching but the good of man- 
kind. With such convictions, I desire briefly to set forth 
what I regard as “ preaching Christ and him crucified,” and, 
also, Christ and him glorified, both in their immediate hu- 
man significance. 

The truths, then, of the life, death, and resurrection of the 
personal Christ must be regarded, in their fullest and best 
aspect, as truths of practical import to man at large. That is 
to say: the truths of the suffering and death of Chrigt are of 
vital import to man in every age of Christian history, as dis- 
tinctly signalizing the reality that the soul, during its first 
stages of divine realization, must experience conflicts, pains, 
and deaths, as crucifixion, in order that, thus enduring the 
cross, it may finally triumph and rise with him to perfect new- 
ness of life. The law of attainment is such that all good 
must be won by stern conflict and heroic valor. Perfect rest 
in the Lord, or peace in the complete attainment of divine 
love and wisdom as a perpetual reality to the soul, as the 
highest, and, indeed, only treasure of life, must make of the 
soul a battle-ground of bitter strife and ruddy hue. In this 
first direct alliance of human and divine, the human instincts 
and wants perpetually throb and clamor for that unbridled 
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play which the grosser nature feels to be its only good. Here- 
upon the divine monitor warns, remonstrates, and battles for 
the great realities of life as the only good; and with unfalter- 
ing patience, and labors to stimulate and empower the human 
will to deny self, — to put away sin by the sacrifice of self, — 
it struggles and suffers and endures, that thereby the perish. 
ing creature, whose life is only death, may be elevated and 
endowed with a glory of which, through itself, it could have 
no faintest conception; but which, through creative mercy 
and love, makes it the joyous abode of infinite perfection. 

Such seems to me to be a glance at the practical aspect of 
the truth of the crucified Christ. And the glorified life of 
full attainment, as the final and sure issue, is already indi- 
cated as the result. 

As, then, the burdened, pierced, and crucified Form of the 
personal Christ means that such is the first process of the life 
divine to every Christian soul, so the glerification and resur- 
rection of that blessed Form to conditions superior to every 
ill—against which the lurid bolts of demonly rage might 
henceforth play in vain— means that the universal human, 
passing, with divine aid, triumphantly through all the pangs 
of the first process, is sure to realize its resurrection to the 
immortal conditions of the new life of infinite perfection. 
Christian conflict, then, in man — the divine life struggling 
to mould and fashion the human to conditions of perfect al- 
liance -— does not constitute full creative realization, such as 
lets the soul rest from its toils, as God rests from his cre- 
ative work, but is the indispensable prelude to that majestic 
condition. And, be it distinctly remembered, that this ulti- 
mate form of Christian perfection is not to be regarded as 
exclusively a reality of transmundane life, but especially as a 
reality of the life that now is. Let us, then, as rational 
Christians, cease to regard the natural sphere of human ex- 
perience as of necessity, and exclusively, the realm of sin and 
death, and come to realize that eternal life is a present possi- 
bility, even in its triumphant form as the risen Lord. 

The especial burden of the Christian pulpit? heretofore, 
seems to have been the crucified Christ; and this, it seems 
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to me, not so much with its direct human purport, as with 
the intent of exalting the personal Christ practically to an 
immeasurable distance from a sinful world to which that 
blessed Form strove ceaselessly to come into practical, saving 
alliance. Christ himself never sought, but on the contrary 
constantly repudiated personal distinction; hence, there can 
be no greater mistake on the part of his professed votaries 
than to present him in that inhuman plight. Let the cruci- 
fied Christ still be proclaimed according to the abundant de- 
mand; but let him be preached as an ever-present power of 
life in the human soul; battling there with every form of sin 
and corruption in order to overcome and ultimately emanci- 
pate the soul from the thraldom of all worldly adversity, and 
to make it triumphantly one with infinite goodness. And, as 
such is the work of Christian regeneration especially, let sal- 
vation, as the ultimate reality of Christian life and the divinely 
glorified form of the Christ, be also set forth with its vital sig- 
nificance as a reality for men and women now, and here ; and, 
not solely as an object of faith, as an inkeritance beyond the 
grave. Let it be understood that, as Christian conflict im- 
plies the yet unsubdued motions of the adverse creaturely 
nature toward corruption, so Christian rest, as the salvation 
of Christ, implies that divine order in the soul is fully realized 
in that nature itself, making it perfectly one with all that is 
good and true; hence, that the creaturely nature, thus divine- 
ly enlivened, can harbor no love for anything which savors of 
corruption and death, but lives constantly in the immortal 
bliss of the incorruptible; and that such is the life and im- 
mortality of the living Christ, the saving grace of God, and 
the priceless boon to man. 

Such seems to the writer to be a brief indication of the 
‘practical import of the Christian doctrines of crucifixion and 
resurrection. 


In order to study to have a conscience without offence, we must 
know the divife will, and willingly obey it. 
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“GOD IN THE STORM.” 


A SERMON PREACHED IN First CuuRcH, ON THE SUNDAY AFTER THE GREAT SNow- 
Srorm of THE 177TH oF JANUABY, BY Rev. Rurus Ex.is. 


‘* And the Lord shut him in.’’ — Gen. vii. 16. 


It was not a flood of mighty waters, and my home was no 
drifting ark; nevertheless, as the door closed between us 
and the wild winter’s storm, the old words came back, and 
seemed to have gained a new fulfilment, and somehow the 
thick-falling snow detained my thought from every less con- 
crete and visible theme. It became more and more plain 
that if I should succeed in saying anything to you to-day it 
would be of this. I know that Christianity deals habitually 
with the soul’s problems, its relations to the invisible God, 
its sinfulness, its repentance, its reconciliation, yet the lilies 
and the grass of the field and the sparrow’s descending 
flight supplied our Lord with texts and illustrations, and in 
the barren or teeming earth he found parables. Besides, 


there are times when Nature presses upon us, and we can- 


not refuse ourselves to her importunacy; she will be our 
teacher, from that 
** book, who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts, 
And alli the lore its scholars need, 
, Pure eyes and Christian hearts.’’ 

“The Lord shut him in.” When faith is brought face to face 
with the outward world, it must say, “The Lord.” Science 
looks out upon the snow-storm and says, “The vapor of the 
atmosphere congealed by cold and the particles aggregated 
together in flakes,” then tells you “of balloonists who have 
seen it in process of formation, and how, in very cold regions, 
it has been made. in moist, warm rooms.” The Psalmist 
looks out upon the winter scene, it may be in Judea, it may 
be in New England, and says, “He giveth snow like wool, 
he scattereth the hoar frost like ashes, he casteth forth his 
ice like morsels.” There ought not to be any antagonism 
between these two voices. There can be no reason why 
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science as science should say anything different, — snow is 
congealed vapor. There can be no reason why religion as 
religion should say anything different, — he who begins his 
journey through Nature with God will find him all along the 
road, find what he takes with him, and if some man with a 
telescope, or some other man with a microscope, should re- 
port, “ No Creator,” he will not be surprised, as not having 
supposed that the. Creator, being invisible, would be any 
more visible through the telescope or the microscope than 
to the naked eye. When Alexander Humboldt says, signifi- 
cantly, “I am of the religion of all men of science,” he 
should have limited his words by adding, “I mean all those 
in whom the spirit’s vision is darkened.” Faith ought 
always to be ready to add to itself knowledge, and to deal 
fairly with every fairly-ascertained conclusion of science, but 
she must still be Faith, persuasion of the Best, of the Per- 
fect, the Ideal, that which is real to our inmost sense, though 
we see through a glass darkly, and know only in part. 

“The Lord shut him in.” The Lord, and yet let me say 
that we ought to be very cautious in our spiritual and moral 
readings, what the old ministers called improvements of Na- 
ture’s phenomena. Our utmost knowledge is very small. 
Lo! these are the least part of thy ways. The Spirit of God 
will, indeed, lead us aright as to the grand design and pur- 
pose of Nature. Somehow, we are sure that the stormy 
winds are his messengers, and flaming fire his minister, but 
in what ways we must not be in haste to tell. You stand at 
the window of your cheerful room, and see with admiring 
eye how the newly-made alabaster has been fashioned by the 
Divine Artist into arch and archivolt and festoon. You take 
the microscope and learn with delight that winter, also, has 
its flowers, showered down from its clouded skies, and tossed 
into the lap of earth by its wild winds. . You read by your 
pleasant fireside that there is warmth for the ground even in 
this frozen mantle, and that many a tender plant and many a 
seed of promise shall owe next summer’s beauty and growth 
to this piled-up snow; we go forth into our comparatively 
sheltered streets, and are only exhilarated by the storm, and 
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hear only cheery voices of those who find only sport in buf- 
feting the tempest; the blood moves swiftly and the voice 
that interprets is a voice of health and happiness, and we 
say even the hem of the Divine Robe is beautiful and healing, 
and what seem only the chance creations of a most wilful 
Will reflect the supreme beauty of the first fair, and could 
not be less than comely even in seeming waywardness and 
caprice. But ah! my friends, the poor woman within her 
broken walls will hardly go from her fading fire to look out 
upon the falling snow with esthetic eye; it is a terrible 
fact to her, and she will not learn from any alleged useful- 
ness or evident beauty of the winter’s storm, but only from 
one who ministers best to the saddest hearts, to say, —if she 
does say it, —“The Lord hath shut me in.” A little more 
than he needs for tonic and heartening is the tempest to the 
traveller out upon the’ plains, to the sailor as his vessel is 
blown upon the coast. He is in the midst of that which the 
artist sketches at a safe distance. Just how it is all beauti- 
ful and blessed you shall find it hard just now to show him, 
and it will be better not to try. Ido not mean that God’s 
works and ways are not all good. What I would say is sim- 
ply that such knowledge as our professors of natural theol- 
ogy lay claim to in some cases is too wonderful for us, — it 
is too high that we should hope to attain unto it. How 
small our readings of Nature, learned in these village schools, 
must sound to those who enjoy the freedom of the celestial 
cities! I stand reverently before these, to me, unfinished 
works. I confess the power that moves before me. I see 
how beauty is blended with strength, and life with death. I 
am sure that in these outward and visible things, as well as 
in my reason and heart, God is revealing himself, and chal- 
lenging me to learn and be wise; I take the impress of the 
scene; but were it only for the sake of those who have 
found the Lord to be only a destroyer, I will not pretend 
to understand it all, or talk about snow-crystals with their 
numberless small faces and feathery filaments assuming ever 
new forms with the changing temperature to people, like 
the poor Londoners, the other day, or like many, perhaps, 
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amongst us who only know that because the snow is come at 
last, they can pile no more stones, and lay no more bricks for 
many a hungry day. We must be careful not to give the 
law to Nature by putting our narrow interpretation upon the 
little we know about her, talking now of merciful providen- 
ces, and now of just judgments. We have taken a great 
step, and perhaps it is as far as the finite mind can hope to 
go when we have learned to refer what looks like evil as 
well as what looks like good alike to an altogether beneficent 
God, and have steadily refused to find in Nature any reflec- 
tions of the fears and glooms of our own souls,— refused to 
say that lightnings and tempests are the real calamities that 
are visited by the Governor of the world upon his fallen chil- 
dren. His sun shines, said the Saviour, upon the evil and 
the good. What the philosopher calls a sublime neutrality, 
is to his discerning the Infinite Love. 

“And the Zord shut him in.” <A dreary outlook it must 
have been as the waters rose and spread in that evil day. 
Dreary enough must have been the vision of the contending 
elements in these last days, also, from many a lonely cabin, — 
the Lord’s work in a mystery, —a mystery of all the particu- 
lars of which we might almost use the very language of one 
of the Grecian philosophers who taught twenty-three centu- 
ries ago, “ What they dream they know is but the little each 
hath stumbled on in wandering about the world, yet boast 
they all that they have learned the whole; vain fools! for 
what that is no eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, nor can it 
be conceived by mind of man.” Let us not be rash with our 
lips, or intrude our narrowness and selfishness upon Nature. 
Nevertheless, we will welcome what comes to us borne upon 
the stormy winds, and hear Him who still saith to the snow, 
“ Be thou on the earth.” “ His treasure,’ the Lord called it 
when the Voice came through the tempest to Job. Would 
he have us see in it as it comes down out of the heavens, so 
spotlessly white, the emblem of the pure spirit, undefiled 
yet of the world? Shall we say this as we see it, lighting 
up our darkest day, veiling all things in beauty, covering up 
from our eyes the rough and unsightly earth, rounding into 
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graceful forms every shapeless object, clothing the withered 
and the dead earth in the shining robes which angels wear, 
and they who have passed out of mortality into life, and are 
like the angels? Do you not feel almost a human sorrow for 
the gleaming snow-flake when you think where it must fall, 
that purity into what filth of earth, what foul streets and 
blackened lanes? — and how it must be trodden under foot 
and become of the earth earthy? Do you not see there the 
image of many a human fortune? Can you forget that other 
and more real treasure has come down out of the heavens, 
and is no longer white, innocence all gone, the fair robe 
spread over the dark earth for a few moments recalling, per- 
haps, as a dream, when one awaketh a guileless childhood? 
Too pure the snow looks for the thoroughfares of guilty cit- 
ies, is it not as true of many a human soul? Thank God, 
the emblem does not exhaust its teaching as it lies there in 
defilement. The little drop shall in good time be gathered 
up, sweet and clean and white, and free from every stain, 
and go to its own place in the upper air, and the way to 
heaven shall lie through the dark, cold earth; for as the wise 
woman of Tekoah said to King David, “We are as water 
spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again, yet 
God hath not taken away the life, but doth devise means that 
his banished be not expelled from him.” Let us be inge- 
nious and skilful with Him, that many may be clothed again in 
the white robes of righteousness, and heaven be filled with 
redeemed souls, and his treasure and our treasure laid up 
evermore at God’s right hand! Beautiful parables of the 
soul tried and tempted and purified does the Lord teach 
us while he shuts us in. 

And to any who can see little beauty, but only cheerless- 
ness and dreariness, in the wintry landscape under the pale 
sun and the cold moon, let Him say that he has provided 
no world for any elect spirit whose time shall be all made of 
summer days. He is not careful to save those whom he 
loves—and who is there that he does not love? — from 
all hardness. He calls us to struggles. If we would enjoy 
the good things of life without pain and price, we presently 
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lose our manhood, and then we can enjoy nothing any more. 
But lest we should be disheartened by so hard a saying, we 
presently find that where there is a warm, beating heart, 
we are not so shut in that brave, cheerful activities and 
brotherly helpfulness will not set us free. The warm earth, 
like the strong man, refuses to be frozen. The very snow is 
robe and shelter. Where there is heat, it still nurses the 
little roots, and keeps its own hot-house for the hardy plant 
under the transparent ice. Sometimes when the Lord shuts 
you in, you fancy, as you sit in your gloominess, that it will 
be a perpetual desolation, — no spring-time, no summer-time 
any more, only heaps of snow upon the paths of the living 
and the graves of the dead. But it is never so. For the 
elect’s sake the days are ever shortened. Life ever triumphs 
over death. There is ever a world to come. We know it is 
always thus with the changing year, though only because 
the transformation is so common has it ceased to be an 
amazement. Let us believe that it shall be so with every 
winter of our life! When the Lord shuts us in, let it be 
unto a more affectionate and brotherly bearing, unto courage 
and patience and an unfaltering faith in that great and 
blessed Future which shall complete all our incompleteness, 
and pour upon our path the light of an unclouded sky. 


Earta and time are not large enough for the unfolding of a 
soul to the full. We look for the forest in the acorn; we look for 
the universe and its Maker in the soul. Eternity must manifest 
it, or rather that light, which is God, must so fill the profundity 
within us, to reveal eternity unto us before we can know the vast- 
ness of our own being. In the soul lie hidden powers which are 
like the living seeds that the Almighty cast with his own hand into 
the new-made earth, which have not yet produced all their fruits. 
The dew of ages beyond ages, the eternal sunshine, the temper- 
ing of seasons by the breath of Jehovah forever, are requisite for 
the germination and mature development of all those capabilities, 
for bliss or bane, which reside within ourselves and cannot die. 
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“BEAUTY FOR ASHES.” 
BY REV. C. T. BROOKS. 


THE Spirit of the Lord, as it once commissioned his Prophet 
to comfort with this promise his mourning people, so always 
by his angels, that is to say, by his own ever-active and all- 
conquering love, has been giving beauty for ashes to many 
a scene of earth, and nowhere have I felt this more sensibly 
than on the hills of Rome and around the Bay of Naples. 

There is an irreligion, and even a religion, so-called, which 
sees in the placid and transparent beauty of these Italian 
shores and skies only the cold triumph of a Fate or a Jus- 
tice that laughs at the littleness and misery of man. But to 
my Christian faith, the smile which rests upon that romantic 
and classic region is not a smile of mockery, but a smile of 
mercy. It may answer for the poet, by way of pointing 
a rhyme or a moral, to say, as he looks upon that land with 
its sanguinary history, — 

** Pomegranate, grape, and orange are but telling, 
With blushing cheek, of all the blood they drank.” 


But to my eye, the glow on the cheeks of those generous 
fruits is the glow of that overflowing love which fills the in- 
finite heart of the Creator of all. 

It was one of the loveliest of Sundays in May, the love- 
liest of months, in that loveliest of earth’s regions, when I 
found myself, almost as one in a dream, walking up toward 
the sea-gate of Pompeii. There were two things that would 
have prevented the dream from being perfect, one was 
that I had come on the railroad, and the other was that I 
had approached the city through the gate of the Hotel 
Diomede, — that same Diomede whose house, left two thou- 
sand years ago, stands on the Street of Tombs, beyond the 
Herculaneum Gate. But neither pen nor pencil nor music, 
nor all together, could reproduce the dreamy and impressive 
beauty of that still corner of the bay, where lay the buried 
and risen city, with the tranquil blue stretching at its feet, 
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no longer lurid with fright and flame, and flying before the 
encroaching shore, but calm as an inland lake, between 
the comparatively still but throbbing and panting mountain 
on the left and on the right, the steep and soft coast of Cas- 
tella Mare and Sorrento, so steep and soft and shadowy that, 
as I walked the city streets ahd now and then looked forth 
in my reverie, I more than once exclaimed to myself, “ How 
suddenly that cloud has come up yonder !” 

I will interrupt my reminiscences a moment just to say 
that Pompeii was a small city, a watering-place, about three 
fourths of a mile long by one half wide, that it was buried 
in a snow-storm of white ashes in the year 79, by an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, which destroyed the whole side of the 
mountain overhanging the city, exploding the mass toward 
the shore, and driving, the sea back for half a mile. <A great 
proportion of the people were in the amphitheatre at the 
- time, and so probably fled into the country. So sudden was 
the catastrophe that the skeletons of the priests in the tem- 
ple of Isis were found standing at the altar, in the act of 
offering human sacrifices, and the skeleton of a sentinel in 
full armor, grasping his spear, stood near one of the city 
gates. 

But I have entered the old gateway, up over the slope of 
the narrow street paved with blocks of lava, just as they lay 
in the first century. No skeleton sentry greets me, “ black 
and bony,” who, for two thousand years — 


** Has at Pompeii’s gate his watch been keeping,’’ 


but an intelligent and kindly young French soldier. This 
one day in the week I enter alone, with no guide to help, 
hinder, or hurry me. I am surprised, as I enter the streets 
and houses, not to be more astonished ; perhaps it is because 
I expected to be. If I could have stepped at once from 
these streets into those, I might have been more amazed. 
But it is hard for some time to realize the truth. And then 
I had expected to see so many household objects, just as the 
people left them, and bringing at once before the mind 
the haste with which they fled. But these are mostly in the 
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Museum at Naples. Thither one must go to see the black 
loaves just as the baker left them, the piece of honeycomb 
on the plate, the skeletons of the dead in the act of attempt- 
ing to escape. Then I think the narrowness of the streets 
and the smallness of the dwellings disappoint one who comes 
with his mind full of the grandeur of the old Romans. The 
houses are mostly so exceeding small that, in comparison 
with one’s preconceptions, the whole seems like a town of 
the fairy folk, or little people,—even like a toy-city. The 
Forum, the amphitheatre, the temples, and courts of justice 
are large enough; but the house-rooms are so small that the 
lizards my entrance so often startled might almost have 
seemed the proper tenants of such tiny chambers or cells. 
Of course all this indicates a people who lived much out of 
doors. Then, again, the very perfectness of the wonder 
probably makes one at first wonder the less. All is so fresh 
and fair. As my poet says, — 
** And through thy lonely ways, his old smile beaming, 
Still the old sunshine paces to and fro !”” 


** Fresh tracks along the lava pavement yonder 
Tell that the Triumphator’s car just passed here.’’ 


and then, as he enters a house, — 


** Roof and gold beams all gone? and, in their places, 
Does Heaven’s blue canopy alone smile o’er us? 
Well, I’m an easy guest; I’ll say, ‘ How graces 
Mine host’s blue silk o’erhead the scene before us !’ ’” 


But it takes time, and I should think one must make a second 
visit, or sleep and wake there, to get what is called “ a realiz- 
ing sense” of the age and history of this fresh and smiling, 
though desolate city. One begins to realize it when he 
looks around at the hills and the plains and the sea and up at 
the mountain, the silent and smoking pile that wrought the 
ruin, and recalls withal the incidents of the historic page. 
If this catastrophe was, as is often said, a judgment on a 
wicked people, it was certainly a judgment tempered with 
mercy; for it appears, from the small number of bodies 
found, that the greater part had time to escape, — “ saved, so 
as by fire.” 
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The day following I climbed the burning mountain, and 
there beauty and ashes were opened before the eye in sublime 
contrast and combination. There, for the most part, my 
expectations were more than satisfied. And I was almost 
ready to confess that nothing but a sense of such transcend- 
ent and terrific beauty could have repaid, to me, the unprec- 
edented toil of the ascent. But the scene that burst upon 
me when, on emerging from the steep, winding, narrow 
lane that led up under vine-trellises and olive groves, I came 
out on the broad and black side of the mountain, in full view 
of the great, stiffened black seas of lava, which I can com- 
pare, however, to nothing so fittingly as the brains and 
bowels of an enormous race of giants that had perished in 
fright and lay blackening here; and when I looked onward 
and upward, toward the Hermitage, standing solitary on a 
green promontory which had divided the lava-streams and 
remained safe in the black waste; and then when from this 
scene of unexpected vastness and desolation I turned my 
eyes downward, and saw the sweet circle of the Bay of 
Naples, which my poet compares to a wreath of beauty laid 
on Neptune’s brow, and says, — 


** Too full —it burst! No more the circling hours, 
Misenum’s and Minerva’s capes embrace ! 
Sundered and scattered now, like single flowers, 
The lovely islands gem the enchanted space ! ”” 


gazing on this picture, then on that, —at the field of stupen- 
dous and coiled horrors around and above me, and then on 
the far sweep of the shores of Naples, laughing in the sun- 
shine, dotted with villages and swarming with the life of its 
cities, — it seemed to me the most astounding experience 
of the combination of beauty and sublimity in the face of 
creation that I ever had, or, rather, that I ever could have. 
The whole ascent occupied, on horse and foot, nearly four 
hours. For several months we had been hearing at Rome 
that Vesuvius was in labor, and that the signs of an ap. 
proaching eruption were plainly to be felt. But when I 
arrived there, the symptoms of an immediate eruption had 
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abated. Still, the mountain was evidently full of uneasiness; 
from all sides of the circular hill of ashes forming the great 
crater, half a mile in circumference and three hundred feet 
deep, there were constant puffings as from a boiling teakettle, 
and the little crater or mound in the centre of the great one 
was every minute suddenly snorting and blowing like some 
sea-monster, and flinging up through its chimney flame and 
smoke and stones. Seized suddenly by two ancient guides, 
who seemed to rise mysteriously out of the earth, I was hur- 
ried down the hill of hot ashes and across the black crust 
that had cooled over the fiery sea of the great cauldron, and 
had time to look round a few moments on the frightful scene 
of infernal havoc,* till the suffocating sulphur-smoke com- 
pelled me to make my retreat to the summit of the circular 
ridge, where I stopped a while to look down on the plains of 
Pompeii, observing, as I did so, how the hot air vibrated along 
the flanks of the heaving mountain, making the landscape 
seen through it quiver,— and now it was time to turn my 
steps downward from this tremendous laboratory of God’s 
mighty elements, and back to the city, to that dreaming ant- 
hill of restlessness, to — 


** her, with insect life, and insect buzz, 
Who evermore unresting, nothing does.’’ 


Such is a moralizing poet’s farewell to Naples. But, after 
all, even there, as it is a city of human souls, there may well 
be many a volcano more terrible, and perhaps more myste- 
rious, than the one that towers above its coast, spreading 
terror and ruin and fertility, and, as God’s angel, giving 
beauty for ashes. Often does that old question of Byron’s 
come back to me, — 


** But where, of you, O Tempests ! is the goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ?’’ 


and I ask myself, Can it be that any race, any soul of man, is 
destined to irretrievable ruin under the eye of a God whose 
* What Richter calls ‘‘ the throes of this land of fire,—a great, glowing, 


smoke-valley, containing another mountain within it, — a landscape of craters,— 
a workshop of the last day.”’ 
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holiness and righteousness are equalled by his wisdom, 
power, and love? I see that the banners of Nature’s victory 
over man’s works, even his evil works, are banners of beauty. ~ 
She giveth beauty for ashes, — not in the hot South alone, 
where the volcano flings ashes like snow, but here in the cold 
North, where “He scattereth hoar frost like ashes,’”’— and 
my Christian faith seizes upon this, also, as an emblem of the 
final triumph of good over evil, of beauty over deformity 
and disorder in the moral and spiritual world. The instinct 
which forbids me to feel more tenderness fora crumbling old 
- tree or town than for the apparent ruins of a human soul is 
to me a presentiment that God will not let one of his intelli- 
gent creatures wholly and forever perish. Nature, indeed, 
it will be said, runs blindly on her path, whereas man might 
have done better; but oh! that is the saddest part of the 
story !—and the pity this thought awakens in a right heart 
proves a pitying Father by whom this feeling is inspired, and 
whose heart is too great to spare any one of his offspring for 
perdition. This, it may be said, is natural religion. It may 
be so. Very likely. Only I say, then, deliver me from un- 
natural religion! And I thank God every day for.that faith 
which assures me that the infinite smile of creation is not a 
monstrous mockery, such as the smile of man would be if he 
really believed in predestined and eternal torments ; that He 
who bids man overcome evil with good, is himself setting 
a constant and glorious example of it, and will not rest till 
he has achieved a perfect victory ! 


Every individual should feel that he has some business that 
must be blessed, if he use his means for the best, since the God 
of providence calls for exertion only because he grants the ability 
and intends a happy result, which must arrive. We should, there- 
fore, act as integral members of a whole company, where God is 
overseer ; and then we shall find, also, a time for rest as well as for 
labor, and the soul will indeed enjoy a perpetual Sabbath of its 
own in the peace of that faith which animates it with divine ener- 
gy and with hopes that terminate only in the eternal happiness to 
which they point. 
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TAUNTON CHURCH. 


SurRounpDeEp by the thronging city ways, 
This temple’s triangle of holy ground 
Shows like a Sabbath midst our busy days, 
Or islet ’twixt the troubled seas around, 
Or delta in a river; where its hedge withdrawn 
In still seclusion hides the shady lawn. 


The temple in its centre suits the place, 
As art and nature gracefully combine ; 
The woodbines green its walls of stone embrace, 
While to the belfry climbs a trumpet-vine ; 
And now its verdure was with blossoms crowned, 
Whose trumpets uttered no uncertain sound. 


This green hedge drew a border-line betwixt 
A world of quiet and a world-of care, — 
Extremes that almost met, but never mixed. 
The secular swarmed in the thoroughfare, 
But, when we passed its precinct, ia the mind 
Came contemplation, leaving care behind. 


Nor mute its stillness to my musing sense ; 





The bell hung speechless, and no hymn was heard ; 


But every object uttered sentiments 

Of holiness, and in my bosom stirred 
The piety that set this place apart, 
And kept it like a consecrated heart. 


I raised my eyes, and saw the holy Dove 
Prayer-winged, ascending angels and descending, 
Aspirings of the spirit born above, 
And blessed powers of the life unending, 
Whose altar-fires continue to illume, 
And soaring incense leaves a sweet perfume, 
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EMILY COBBE. 
BY MRS. L. J. HALL. 


(Concluded.) 


Emity Cosse felt that her prayer was not answered, for 
her husband died. She had had no consciousness of a loving 
Father, only a vague sense of a Power which could restore 
him if it would, and blindly, unconditionally, she had implored 
that unknown Power to give him back, — right or wrong, 
best for him and for her, or not. She raised no such ques- 
tions in her mind; she had not added, “ Nevertheless, not 
my will but thine be done.” Brought up in a Christian 
community, she had not prayed the Christian’s prayer. And 
so her grief was wild and comfortless. She thought no sor- 
row could be like her sorrow, thus twice bereaved, and she 
sat down in an obstinacy of mourning like one wronged. 

A little thought she gave to her weeds; the deepest of 
crape and all the fashionable paraphernalia of woe enveloped 
her; and it was only a true expression of her gloomy and 
hopeless state of mind. She had been energetic in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, and now gave herself up as desperately to 
pain. In this morbid and selfish indulgence of feeling, no 
friend could rouse her to take proper exercise, and at last 
her system gave way. Indigestion, nervous irritability, and 
a thousand pains, real or imaginary, took possession of her, 
and she became a burden to herself and all about her. She 
was indeed a miserable woman. 

Spring passed. The hot weather came on, taking strength 
even from the cheerful and vigorous. One day her mother 
appeared suddenly in her chamber with a beaming face. 
“Oh, Emily! I have made such a charming arrangement ! 
We can have just such rooms as we want at the Ocean House 
at Newport ! — front windows, where you can see all the driv- 
ing, and you need not go into the drawing-rooms unless you 
wish, and I can tell you all that is going on, and some of the 
pleasantest people you know are going, and it will do your 
spirits good, my dear!” 
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She had come at a wrong moment. Emily was just in that 
state of uncomfortable nervousness when opposition was 
easier than compliance, whatever might be the proposition ; 
and as her mother urged and insisted, she became annoyed 
and obstinate. In the midst of the discussion, her physician 
came in. Her old family physician had gone to Europe for a 
few months, and had left his practice in the hands of a young 
doctor of ability who had studied with him, and was already 
rising in his profession; and Emily had fortunately been 
easily reconciled to the change, novelty being of itself ac- 
ceptable to her. 

“Dr. Freeman,” began Mrs. Rogers, “ only hear what a 
nice plan I have for Emily, and she wont listen to it. Now 
you must just lay your commands upon her.” 

“Not till I have heard the plan,” said the doctor, smiling, 
“and not unless I approve it; perhaps not then,” he added, 
as he glanced at the set expression about Emily’s mouth. 

“You must approve it; you can’t help approving it,” ex- 
claimed the eager lady ; “ you know that cheerful society is 
just what Emily needs.” And sbe went on volubly to explain 
her scheme for the summer. 

Dr. Freeman listened attentively, reflected a little without 
looking at Emily, and then said, decidedly; “I think she 
needs change of scene and air, and cheerful society ; but I 
cannot advise Newport.” 

“ Why not?” cried Mrs. Rogers, astonished and almost in- 
dignant. 

“For many reasons; and for one, it is gayety and not 
mere cheerfulness that she would find there. She could not 
escape excitement that would harass and exhaust her.” 

“ What, shut up in her own room, as she would be?” 

“A prison would be as much a prison there as here; only 
all that is pernicious in the moral atmosphere of Newport 
would reach her.” 

“TJ don’t know what you mean by pernicious moral atmos- 
phere, doctor; she used to enjoy Newport, I know, beyond 
anything.” 

“ Mother,” said Emily, “ please say no more about it. My 
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head aches, and my mind is made up. I shall not go to 
Newport.” 

“ Of course you wont,” said her mother, “if the doctor is 
against it; I know that. But I hope he don’t suppose I 
wanted you to go to balls and concerts quite so soon.” 

Emily burst into tears as her mother left the room; but 
after the hysteric passion had subsided, Dr. Freeman again 
took up the subject of her needs. And before he left her, in 
the revulsion of her feelings, she had promised that she would 
seek relief in a change of scene and air. 

He told her that he was then looking for a suitable place 
for his wife and little daughter on the sea-shore, and possibly 
the same spot might answer her purpose. Emily had seen 
Mrs. Freeman without much interest, but recalled a pleasant, 
animated countenance and ladylike air, which were agree- 
able to her. So when Mrs. Freeman’s name was sent up a 
few days later, she was readily admitted. 

Injudiciously for her cause, Mrs. Rogers had continued to 
urge the Newport plan upon Emily till she had become per- 
fectly disgusted with it, and she listened with entire satisfac- 
tion to Mrs. Freeman, who had engaged rooms for herself, 
her daughter, and servant at a quiet village on the sea-shore. 
The house was kept by a widow, who had a blind son to sup- 
port, and “could only spare two more rooms.” Emily, al- 
ways impulsive, commissioned Mrs. Freeman to engage those 
rooms immediately for her and her nurse, — the most faith- 
ful of her race, — and at once set the whole household astir 
with preparations for her departure. Sometimes during the 
ensuing fortnight the waywardness of an invalid would come 
over her, and she would declare that she would not go away 
from home, she was too sick. But her mother, vexed at her 
daughter’s choice of seclusion, and quite unable to endure 
such dulness herself, had gone to Newport, and Mrs. Free- 
man’s few cheerful, judicious words finally prevailed. The 
very excitement of preparation carried off much of Emily’s 
morbid suffering ; and before she knew how great the change 
would be, she found herself in a new world. 

The luxurious appliances of her home had vanished. She 
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awoke on a July morning in a plainly-furnished chamber, 
rather low-studded, but with four windows, through which 
the soft but bracing sea air stole inupon her. Her own mat- 
tress and linen had been sent on, and her own easy-chair 
stood ready ; and for the first time for many weeks she had 
been refreshed by a night of sound sleep. She gazed eager- 
ly out upon the broad ocean, whose magnificence she had 
never felt before. A single field and a smooth beach alone 
separated her from it, and already Mrs. Freeman was slowly 
walking there, while her little girl was exultingly picking up 
shells and pebbles. 

It was a successful experiment physically. The usual 
drowsiness and headache which assail many on first coming 
into the ocean atmosphere discomfited her for a few days, 
but she gained strength rapidly, and they passed off. No 
longer troubled by a morbid fear of meeting innumerable 
loquacious “friends,” many of whom she instinctively felt 
were either talking heartless commonplace or uncongenial 
gossip, she began to wander with Mrs. Freeman on the 
beach, and sit on the rocks, or under the trees near the 
house. Her intelligent companion was showing little Ellen 
various wonders every day,—the curious crabs and anemones, 
among the rocks and in the salt pools left as the tide went 
out, —and Emily became interested too. 

She had dreaded the presence of this child, lest it should 
remind her too painfully of her ownloss; but she had gained 
a victory over this feeling; and was rewarded by the inno. 
cent enjoyment she often found in the little girl’s society. 
It freshened her life; and sometimes when Mrs. Freeman 
was writing letters, she would go off alone with this young 
companion, and never weary of the strange questions and 
quaint remarks which really exercised her own dormant 
faculties. 

One night all the doors being left open on account of the 
heat, Emily sat by her window watching the moon as it rose 
above the eastern horizon, and sent a long pathway of silver 
across the dancing waves. She was very sad. No widow 


can escape such hours. The brightest faith cannot always 
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ward off the sense of loneliness peculiar to that one sorrow 
above all others. 

But as she sat, the voices of the mother and child in the 
opposite room reached her. She desired something to change 
the current of her thoughts, and moved nearer the door; 
for she knew that Ellen’s prayer was always said at her 
mother’s knee. The prayer had been said; and Emily heard 
the child’s halfsorrowful tones as she asked, “ Mother, don’t 
you wish we could see God?” 

“T think we shall, sometime or other.” 

“Yes, but now, now! it would be so much easier to say 
my prayer, if I could say it to somebody.” 

“You do say it to somebody now. God hears you. He is 
very near you all the time, like the air, which you cannot 
see. He loves you dearly, and listens kindly to every word 
you say, even more kindly than your father does when you 
sit on his lap and tell him what you want.” 

At this moment a rising breeze closed the chamber-door ; 
but Emily found that the few words she had heard were 
good for her as well as for the little child. She could not 
help asking herself if she had ever prayed to a God very 
near her, and very loving. She remembered her seemingly 
unanswered prayers for her husband’s life, and her thoughts 
troubled her. 

A year before, no one who knew her could have conceived 
of her introducing any religious subject into conversation ; 
yet now she only waited her opportunity to approach one of 
the holiest. She scarcely knew herself that it was connected 
with the deepest spiritual experiences. The next day, with 
some embarrassment, and rather abruptly, she asked Mrs. 
Freeman, ‘Do you really feel that God is always near you, 
and listening to you?” 

“Certainly Ido. If he is omnipresent, he must be very 
near to every soul, and if he is perfectly good, he must love 
us all, and take an interest in us.” 

“You think, then, that he hears our prayers kindly; but, 
Mrs. Freeman, how can I believe it, when I besought him in 
great anguish to spare my husband’s life, and he did not?” 
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“ You think your husband was a good man, I suppose?” 

“ Indeed, he was.” 

“Then your husband’s life was by no means taken, but 
made happier, as he left behind a frail body and all the cares 
of earth.” 

“T was not thinking of him so much as myself.” 

“That is a frank confession, Mrs. Cobbe; with that form 
of selfishness we have to struggle in every bereavement. 
But for yourself! Where would you have been now, if your 
husband had lived?” 

“ At Newport.” 

“ When you think of the life you would have been living 
there, are you satisfied with it?” 

Emily paused. “ No, it looks to me very hollow and weari- 
some, as I compare it with this. I do not understand why I 
have been so contented here, everything is so different and 
so quiet. I wonderI do not find it dull. Is it because I 
like your society so much?” 

Mrs. Freeman laughed. “How can I tell? I think not. 
It is partly because your way of living is more wholesome, 
and therefore your health is better. You keep good hours, 
you exercise in the open air, your diet is simple and 
nourishing, and as yet the novelties about you employ your 
mind, innocently and perhaps usefully. God himself has so 
arranged the circumstances of your life that this change has 
come over it ; your sorrow has taken you out of the reach of 
many temptations to frivolity and selfish pleasure, and I 
think —I really think — you are likely to be a far better and 
nobler woman than if you had never known trouble. Do I 
speak too freely ?” 

“Qh, no! only I wish I could believe what you say as firm- 
ly as you do.” 

“ You will believe it yet. It is an immense step from the 
thoughtlessness of your former life, which you acknowledge, 
to the interest which has prompted you to question me to- 
day.” 

The approach of Dr. Freeman in his chaise from the city 
called her friend joyously away, and Emily sat on the rocks 
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alone. Those last words —“ likely to be a far better and 
nobler woman than if you had never known trouble” —seemed 
to have awakened her conscience, while they unfolded some- 
thing of the mystery of God’s dealing with her. She had 
already felt the power of Mrs. Freeman’s daily life, so devot- 
ed to the comfort and pleasure of every one near her, so in- 
dustrious, so uniformly cheerful. She had felt the benefit of 
it herself, and had admired and loved without asking the 
source of all this moral beauty. Now she said distinctly 
to herself, “She is a religious woman; that is it, and she 
thinks God has sent my sorrows to rouse me, and make me 
think. What ifI do not? I shall be worse than ever if I do 
not become better. O God! help me to become better! — 
help me, help me!” 

This was the burst of her first true repentance, her first 
genuine aspiration. It was the truest, best of prayers, — that 
which the sinner must send to heaven from his inmost soul, 
and which the saint never outgrows. There are those who 
scarcely dare utter any other. Struggles and backslidings 
came, but a new life had opened upon Emily. Before she 
had left her humble abode at the sea-shore, her patient nurse 
was no longer tried by her caprices and petulancy, or was 
touched by her penitence and gentleness when she had for- 
gotten her good resolutions. The blind boy under the same 
roof, whom she had shunned because it was painful to look at 
his sightless eyeballs, now rejoiced in the pleasant biogra- 
phies she read to him, for her own time was no longer wasted 
on novels. She went to comfort a poor widow in the next 
house, whose husband and two sons had been lost in a fishing- 
smack. And at the close of her three-months stay, prolonged 
till cold mornings and evenings drove her to the city, the 
book which next to the Bible she most prized, and daily 
studied, was “ Ware on the Formation of the Christian Char- 
acter.” 

It was a “conversion.” It was a “ change of heart.” Not 
sudden, for, as we have said, she had her backslidings, and 
many a hard battle with long habits of self-indulgence and 
the customs of the circle in which she moved. But one step 
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backward was followed by two steps forward. Gradually 
her taste for reading assumed a higher tone, her friends were 
chosen among the wise and benevolent, and her whole life 
was newly modelled. 

One Sunday, at her minister’s request, she went for the 
first time into the Sunday-school. The busy hum, the many 
faces, confused her; and even the children’s singing was not 
pleasant to her cultivated taste. Yet, she hardly knew why, 
she was tempted to look in again the next Sunday. The 
superintendent begged her to take charge of three little 
girls whose teacher was sick, and after some hesitation she 
went, heard their texts and hymns, and found herself telling 
them about Christmas. They were bright little creatures, 
and to her astonishment she found herself interested. She 
came again and again, — for the absent teacher never recov- 
ered,— and she wus a regular Sunday-school teacher, a large 
class gathering round her, for whom she studied faithfully, 
and whom she led tenderly to the feet of the best Teacher, 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Emily Rogers at twenty and Emily Cobbe at thirty, still 
a fair and charming woman, little changed outwardly, but 
how changed inwardly ! 

We have written this narrative because we think the 
young and gay are often harshly judged in regard to their 
future We have seen such transformations so often, some- 
times when no great sorrow came to touch with witch hazle 
the pure, deep springs of goodness, that we cannot but look 
hopefully on the giddy and seemingly reckless young crea- 
tures about us, and believe that they will yet come to them. 
selves, and find thé good work there is for them to do. - 

Encouragement they need rather than rebuke. And if 
God sends sorrow, “the veiled angel,” to them, let us not 
neglect the opportunity, but come to its aid with loving 
words and gentle hand. 
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A NOVEMBER PROBLEM. 


Ware the cars roll smoothly on, I gaze 
Toward the glowing evening sky : 
Does form or color charm me most 
In the landscape flitting by ? 


ha 
— 
- 


The marshes stretch their grassy sea 
*Micd wooded isle and shore ; 

And swelling knoll and hill repeat 
The landscape o’er and o’er. 


Each forest pine and fir-tree points 
Its finger still on high; 

The white birch delicately spreads 
Its twigs against the sky. 





The triple bar of narrow clouds, Ay 
Low-arching all the west, 
Seems motionless as leaf and tree ; 
All nature stands at rest. 


Between those ruddy, golden bars 
How soft the emerald hue ! 

What harmony of glowing tints 
Leads upward to the blue! 


The marshes and the fields are clothed 
In quiet robes of gray, 1% 

But rieh the rosy-purple blush 
Upon the birchen spray. 


How thrilling was that sudden flash 
Of crimson light, which broke, 

As the golden radiance through it streamed, 
From a passing grove of oak! 


While thus clouds, woods, and fields sweep on 
Before my moistened eye, 

Does form or color move me most 
In the landscape hurrying by? 
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The Eternal Thought in form is seen, 
The Eternal Love in color glows ; 

Love prompts the thought, Thought guides the love, 
And thus from both one influence flows. Ze 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AS A MEANS OF MORAL 
DISCIPLINE. 


THERE seems to be a growing aversion in the public mind 
to the use of bodily punishment with children as a means of 
discipline. Solomon’s proverbs about the use of the rod, so 
popular in old Puritan days, are held at a discount. The 
birches which once grew so thickly about the base of the hill 
of science, and which it was supposed every one must pass 
through before he could reach its laurels, have been very 
much thinned out already; and there are not wanting good 
and wise men who declare that the whole system of discipline 
through bodily pain is barbarous, unchristian, and unphilo- 
sophical. Attention has been called to it, especially during 
the past year, in connection with the celebrated whipping 
case at Cambridge, and more recently by the publication of 
the number of whippings inflicted in the schools of Boston. 
Many articles have appeared on the subject. A great deal 
of beautiful sentiment has been uttered against the practice, 
particularly in its relation to girls. And, no doubt, much 
has been said that is wise and true, and will tend to prevent 
its abuse. 

We do not feel, however, with all the discussion it has 
undergone, that the real principles on which the matter rests 
have been brought out so distinctly as they ought to be. It 
is a subject of very great importance, more important for the 
home, even, than it is for the school-room, and most important 
of all, perhaps, for the country and society. There is hardly 
a doubt that the rising generation of young people are not so 
orderly, so obedient, so respectful of authority, as it is de- 
sirable to have them. Any error that is made in their train-. 
ing now is sure to repeat itself a hundred-fold as they grow 
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up to be men and women, is something which no after exer- 
cise of authority and punishment can correct. And what- 
ever course the teacher and parent may adopt,—and no one, 
certainly, will advocate its use when other measures will do, 
or advocate it otherwise than as guarded strictly from abuse, 
— it is well to have in view the exact grounds on which, if 
at all, it can be regarded as a means of moral discipline. 

The objectors against it are of two classes: those who be- 
lieve in the need of punishment of some kind, but dislike its 
infliction on the body, and those who disbelieve in all pun- 
ishment, and hold simply to the use of kindness and moral 
suasion. 

The chief arguments of the first class are that corporal 
punishment is degrading to the spirit, and that it inflicts 
injury on the physical organization. But cannot the same 
arguments be used against all punishment? Suppose the 
child, instead of being, whipped, is deprived of his recess, or 
kept after school, or receives a demerit on the teacher’s 
record, or the displeased look of his mother ; is it not degrad- 
ing? Does he not feel that he is lowered in the eyes of 
himself and of his companions? And is not the degradation, 
just in proportion to the delicacy and sensitiveness of his 
organization, the same as in whipping? The real disgrace, 
after all, is not in the discipline, however inflicted, but in its 
connection with wrong-doing. There is nothing in mere 
bodily pain which is degrading. The boy will get double the 
injury in sliding down hill or a round of fisticuffs with his 
neighbor, and think nothing of it. It is the sense of it as a 
punishment which makes the sting. And the moment you 
single out a child in any way as a wrong-doer, no matter how 
slight the mark you put upon him, no matter though it is by 
learning a bit of poetry or a verse in the Bible, you neces- 
sarily degrade him. 

So with the objection of injury, it holds against all puni- 
tive measures. ‘The very idea of punishment—from the 
same root as pwna—implies pain; and all pain implies 
injury, —injury it may be of one part for the sake of another, 
but still injury. Even medicine which in one sense of the 
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word, perhaps the truest sense, is corporal punishment, acts 
on this principle, its remedies in nine cases out of ten being 
virulent poisons, poisons to girls as much as boys, so that 
a physician least of all should use this objection. The ques- 
tion is whether the injury shall be inflicted on the body or on 
the spirit; and this only in the first instance, for whichever 
is chosen, it will inevitably extend to the other, especially 
from the mind to the body. We have known children pun- 
ished by a look of displeasure, or even by so slight a thing 
as a mark less than perfect on the teacher’s record-book, 
whom it has deprived of sleep and appetite for days, inflict- 
ing an amount of physical injury such as no mere whipping 
could have produced. But so far as there is any choice, it 
ought certainly to be on the body. The true thing against 
which an outcry needs to be raised is against the spiritual 
torture to which the children of our schools are so often sub- 
jected. We know something about the physical organiza- 
tion ; know what parts are vital and what are not. Its pains, 
even the sharpest of them, are outward; and, whatever in- 
juries are inflicted, they will last only for a few years. But 
the spirit is all an unknown region. Not even the wisest of 
us can tell its parts. The finest and sweetest touches amid 
its springs, especially in a little child, are often coarse and 
brutal. There are no black and blue marks, no streaming 
blood, to show how far it is injured and rouse the indignation 
of parents and the public. All is inward; and, if any vital 
part is broken, the wound is to last— forever? Oh, we can- 
not be too careful how in our punishments we tamper with 
that mystery of mysteries,a human soul. Ifa man is going to 
strike your watch, how much better that the blow fall on the 
case than on the hair-spring. And shall we say less of a 
living spirit? We have been in schools, especially primary 
ones, where it was the boast of the teacher that no corporal 
punishment was allowed, and yet where a dishonorable seat, 
or a mark of demerit, or a change of standing in the class, 
was wrenching and distorting their little sensitive natures as 
no rack ever could, and where now and then a child was 
brought up, and its spirit thrashed with the whip of satire 
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and reproof till it fairly writhed in an agony such as not the 
most brutal master would have dared inflict on its body. 
There is more permanent injury done in our public schools 
every year by these subtle modes of discipline than by all 
the corporal punishment that was ever inflicted. And if 
parents could only see the shapes into which their children 
inwardly are oftentimes being tortured, where no striking is 
ever done, they would cry out at once for the mercy of the 
rod and ferule. 

Children themselves, and, what is remarkable, those of 
the most manly, sensitive, and high-spirited natures, will 
ordinarily prefer the outward to the inward punishment. 
The anecdote may cut both ways, but the little fellow was 
a good representative of his class who, on being shut up in 
the parlor for wading in the water over the tops of his new 
boots, bore it as long as he could looking out of the window 
to see the other boys do the same, but at last went up to his 
mother with the words, “Come, mother, give me a good 
whipping, and let me go out again and wade with the rest of 
’em.” Take a manly-hearted boy and ask him which he 
had rather do, have a flogging or read an apology before the 
school, and his jacket will come off at once. Offer a proud- 
spirited girl her choice, to stand up for the teacher’s sarcasm 
or for his ferule, and without hesitation she will stretch forth 
her hand. And what is better in either case, they will re- 
spect the teacher more than if he had struck them within. 
Open, plain, square dealing is what children like even in pun- 
ishment, the same as all generous men do when they have a 
foe ; and subtle, unseen, underhand ways are what they hate 
and despise. 

Corporal punishment, that which is based on the principle 
of producing some bodily pain or loss or degradation, is what 
is used in the case of offences against society. Hanging is 
not considered a very pleasant or honorable experience. 
Shutting a man up in prison does not contribute very much 
to his health and respectability. And, if this is an objection 
in one case, why not in the other? Families and schools are 
only society on a smaller scale. There are the same prin- 
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ciples, the same susceptibilities, the same human nature in 
the one case as in the other. And while we sanction it with 
men and women, there would seem to be no good reason why 
we should not, at least in proportion to their strength and 
deserts, with boys and girls. 

Nor is this all. It is the principle on which Nature acts. 
With all the care she has of her children, and with all her 
wisdom in devising their welfare, she does not hesitate to 
inflict punishment upon them whenever they break her laws, 
and punishment, too, which in the beginning is always cor- 
poral. What are all the weakness and suffering of sickness 
but the penalty of disobedience? A boy is caught eating a 
green apple in school. The master gives him a flogging for 
it, and Nature the colic. Where is the difference? Is not 
one corporal as well as the other, and one, too, as likely 
to do permanent injury to the organization as the other? 
And how many and wide-reaching and sure are these penal- 
ties of Nature? A calculation was made in one of our re- 
ligious papers not long ago of the amount of whipping that 
was done each day and hour of last year in the schools of 
Boston. It seems the whole number was 17,714. This, 
divided by the number of school-days, hours, and minutes, 
gives 74 for each day, 15 for each hour, and one for every 
four minutes, so that we could say each morning, “ Seventy- 
four whippings will be inflicted on the children of Boston 
to-day ;” and as we walked the streets, or went about our 
business during school hours, could reflect at the end of every 
four minutes, “Another child has been whipped.” And 
thereupon the writer holds up his hands in horror, and com- 
pares the system to that of Southern slavery. But suppose 
we put this calculation side by side with what Nature is 
doing in the same locality. Among the children of Boston, 
infants and all, it is a low estimate to say each will average 
ten times of being sick or of suffering some pain equal to 
that of a whipping during the year. This will make at least 
five hundred thousand cases every 365 days, 1,400 each day, 
56 each hour, and nearly one every minute, so that we can 
say to ourselves every morning, “ Nature will strike fourteen 
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hundred little children in civilized Boston to-day ;” and, as we 
look at our watch from time to time, reflect, “So many little 
ones have had the colic, so many a fever, so many the mea- 
sles, so many a bruised limb;” and, alas! it is to be feared 
that Sundays and summer vacations, instead of affording 
the poor creatures relief, only bring them the oftener under 
her lash. Was there ever anything in Southern slavery that 
was equal to such cruelty? Is not this Nature, instead of the 
kind mother she is represented to be, rather an outrageous 
tyrant? But the fact is, this whole method of looking at the 
subject is absurd. It is like that of the old lady who had 
been told of the number of deaths which took place among 
human beings every second. “Thirty poor souls gone into 
eternity while I was saying one!” “Four thousand while I 
was knitting this stocking round!” “Fifty thousand while 
I was eating my dinner! Oh, what a poor, miserable, dying 
world it is!” forgetting that as many more were being born ; 
and that, on the same principle, what a fine lively one it is. 
The only real lesson is, that so far as there is any worth in the 
example of Nature, it sanctions corporal punishment. And 
it is worthy of remark that no distinction is made between 
boys and girls, or, if there is, that girls suffer the most ; and 
that the blows are laid on all parts of the body, those even 
which are the most vital and sensitive, and that in very many 
cases they are so severe as to result in death. 

But then the question comes up, Is Nature, are the crude, 
imperfect methods of society coming down from a barbarous 
age, a proper standard in this respect for moral and civilized 
beings? Are we not endowed purposely with a higher prin- 
ciple on which to act? Does not the fact, which cannot be 
denied, that all punishment, mental and moral as well as cor- 
poral, does harm show that the whole system is wrong, that 
the kinds differ only in their degree of badness, and that the 
whole should be abolished? This is really the position which 
the second class of persons have taken. They would use 
exclusively mercy and moral suasion and enlightenment for 
the correction of children; would never do anything to de. 
grade or hurt them, however bad they might be; would 
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never connect in their minds any infliction of pain with the 
Consciousness of wrong-doing. 

But is such a course practicable in itself? Does it not in 
many, if not all, cases involve an impossibility? The very 
act of singling out a child who has done wrong for the ex- 
ercise of moral suasion, as already stated, is, with the very 
children who are most sensitive to it, a degradation and 
punishment. It is inevitably associated in its own mind 
and in those of its companions with a fault. And no matter 
how kind and loving the words, they serve at last, just as 
truly as a blow or the sternest reproof, for a stigma. The 
word “ bad ” fastened on it has the same meaning to its spirit 
when written in letters of gold as when printed with ink or 
stamped in with a brand. 

But, admitting the possibility of a moral suasion so con- 
ducted as never to waken in the child’s mind the sense of its 
being a punishment, there is another objection to using it as 
@ permanent principle of action which is far more formidable. 
Moral suasion analyzed implies the basis of a knowledge of 
right and wrong, and of some feeling towards them, on which 
to work. But how does the child get its knowledge of right 
and wrong, and especially of their relative value? Not all 
by its intuitive perceptions; not all by the direct instruction 
of its parents and teachers. A large part of it, and especially 
the deepest and firmest impressions, come from its experience 
of the fruit which the two things produce, — pain from sin, 
joy from virtue. With all the prominence which has been 
given to the law of association in some systems of theoretical 
philosophy, there is not half enough made of it in practice. 
The original perception of all abstract principles as to their 
relative desirableness is exceedingly weak. It is the con- 
crete things that we get associated with them which make 
the difference of their being loved or hated. It is very well 
to talk about the practice of virtue for its own sake. We 
believe in it, believe fully in the philosophy which makes 
right and wrong eternal distinctions to be pursued and 
avoided independently of the good or evil to which they sub- 
ject us. But this is something which comes at the end, not 
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the beginning of education; comes as the flower, not the 
root of experience. It is possible, as we all know, to make 
things which embody the greatest beauty vile and hateful 
by getting painful associations connected with them, and 
those which are ugly in themselves beautiful by having them 
clothed with beautiful memories. So, too, what is lovely in 
itself is made more lovely, and what is hateful, more hateful 
a thousand times by their long connection with pleasant or 
painful experiences. And the same is true of right and 
wrong. The intensity of the child’s feeling in regard to 
them will depend inevitably on the kind of experiences 
which are gathered around them. And the cases are many 
and sad in which the natural disposition towards them has 
been completely reversed; as with the little boy who thought 
Satan was to be worshipped rather than God, because told it 
was the former who led him to play marbles on Sunday, 
while the latter was angry with him for doing it, evil be- 
coming the child’s good as the pleasanter thing, an evidence 
not of its depraved nature, as is so often alleged, but of its 
wrong training. 

But moral suasion is an appeal to do what is right and avoid 
what is wrong simply out of moral motives. It proceeds 
on the principle that the child loves the one and hates the 
other intrinsically when they are set side by side. And, cer- 
tainly, so far as this is true, it is the highest and best mode 
of directing its course. But, if the child has had no expe- 
rience of pain as connected with wrong-doing, where is it to 
get the strength, if not existence, of that hatred for it which 
shall make it susceptible of being used’ as a motive? Does 
not the very idea of moral suasion imply the previous mis- 
sion of pain? Does not its power depend, if not wholly, yet 
largely, upon it? And is it not here that we come to the 
true philosophy of punishment as a means of discipline? It 
is not a mere harsh, outward restraint, intended to keep the 
hands from evil by its arbitrary action from time to time, 
but a deep, subtle, educational force which enters into the 
soul itself. Its first and greatest office is to intensify the 
hatred of wrong. It depends for its value not so much 
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on any immediate appeal to fear as on the power of associa- 
tion. The object is, at the very awakening of the moral 
perceptions and during the whole period of their growth, to 
connect the idea of wrong with pain and harshness and deg- 
radation. And when this is done, when we have got the idea 
of wrong so wedded to suffering, and of right so wedded to 
pleasant emotions, that, if the two courses are presented 
to the mind, love for the one and hatred to the other will in- 
stinctively and strongly rise with them, then we have got 
a real basis for moral suasion; and it is this which very 
properly, yea, which will inevitably take the place of pun- 
ishment. 

The same philosophy holds good in regard to the exercise 
of mercy. A great deal has been said about its value in 
itself, and as a means of moral training ; and many beautiful 
instances are given of its power in bringing to a higher and 
better life those who had been hardened to all other measures. 
It is, indeed, a most precious thing. We cannot say too 
much in its praise. But mercy alone is nothing, is a lever, 
so far as moving any stony nature is concerned, which is 
powerless without the fulcrum of pain. It is only after the 
experience of punishment that a person can have any full 
idea of what mercy is. We need the darkness of night 
to see the stars of heaven, need the frown of wrath to see 
beaming through it the love-lit eyes of divine forgiveness. 
There is a profound philosophy in the Bible arrangement 
which makes the dispensation of law precede that of grace, 
and act as a schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ. The 
New Testament would lose half of its beauty if not bound 
up with the Old. They both appeal to everlasting facts of 
human nature, both go deeper down into the fundamental 
principles of education than we are apt sometimes to imag: 
ine when we talk of using the one to supersede the other. 
There is no transfiguration of Christ which can place him 
otherwise than by the side of Moses. Have we not had 
bitter experience of what mercy alone will do without justice 
in the case of the Southern rebels? Has it made them ten- 
der-hearted and grateful and ready to be merciful themselves ? 
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Has it proved so very successful in training them up to be 
virtuous, peaceful, patriotic citizens? Who does not believe, 
if justice swift, stern, and sure had been meted out upon 
some proportion of them at first, that mercy with the rest 
would have had tenfold the meaning and a hundred-fold the 
power which ithasnow? Andso withchildren. The flower 
of mercy must have a rod as the stem on which to bloom. 
The offence which has never been punished in them can 
never, in the richest meaning of the word, be forgiven. 
The human parent must begin his rule just as the Divine 
Father,—and a true philosophy shows he is a Father as 
truly in the Old Testament as in the New, — begin it with 
a dispensation of law. And when this has done its work, 
when the child has learned what the punishment of wrong- 
doing is, then is the time for mercy to come in and bear him 
to that higher region, that school of Christ, which punish- 
ment alone can never reach. 

It is on these grounds that we believe in punishment as one 
means of moral discipline, and especially, as the simplest and 
least dangerous form of it, in corporal punishment. It is 
hardly necessary to say that it should be judicious, that it 
should be done without passion, and that it should be con- 
nected as closely as possible in the child’s mind with a 
consciousness of the offence. But there is one thing we will 
say, and that is, that there should be no talk to the child 
about its goodness in the midst of his suffering, no effort to 
wreathe it in the mockery of a smile, and present it then as a 
manifestation of the parent’s love. It is like decorating the 
gallows with the colors of the ball-room, or the prison with 
the emblems of home. We remember when a boy, — and 
we have not written on this subject without some intimate 
personal experience of its awful blessedness, — we had an 
aunt — God bless her! she was a household saint in every- 
thing else— who, when we came with weeping eyes and 
smarting skin from each reclamation to virtue, would say, 
“Tt is all for your good, Johnny, and you will thank your 
father for it some day.” Her improvement was the worst 
part of the penalty. It was rubbing the smart down with 
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moral salt and vinegar; and, if a boy is to have this, all the 
rest of his punishment ought in justice to be very light. 
And, after all, it is to be remembered that punishment is 
only one means of discipline. Training the soul to a love 
of virtue by rewards, by encouraging words, by surrounding 
it with all bright and cheerful and endearing associations is 
another which is equally philosophical, and every one knows 
how much more delightful. There are thousands of homes, 
tens of thousands of children, with whom this is enough, just 
as we find many with whom fresh air and wholesome food are 
a sufficient protection from all disease. But where it fails, 
where offences are actually committed, there ought to be no 
shrinking. It is like giving medicine when, in spite of air 
and food, the child is taken sick, a disagreeable task, a 
poison, if you say so, but yet something which is far better 
than to give free course to the disease. Moral health, that is 
the thing to be gained at all costs. And though from our 
earthly the same as our heavenly Parent, all chastening 
seemeth for the present to be grievous, yet afterwards it 


yieldeth the peaceful fruits of righteousness to them that 
are exercised thereby. J. C. K. 


WE do not always obey our desires, but sometimes deny our- 
selves a pleasure in consideration of results that may affect our 
future well-being ; hence it evidently appears that we possess the 
power, if willing, to exert our faculties either to oppose or to en- 
courage any of our natural desires for the purpose of accomplishing 
some end, in pursuing which all our endowments are modified, both 
as regards the dispositions and pleasures connected with them. 


Tue reception of truth in love is the restoration of the perfect 
man, and God’s own Spirit is its source. We must be conscious 
of what we need before we shall seek for it, and we must know 
what is essential to a right state of mind before we shall discern 


our defects and desire their removal. 
VOL, XXXVII. 14 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 
No. LXII. 


EIN FESTE BURG IST UNSER GOTT. 


This famous Psalm of Martin Luther’s may rather be said to spring out of the 
46th than to be founded on it, or to paraphrase it. It was probably composed 
in 1529, after the Imperial Diet at Speyer, which started the name of Protestant. 

The present translator was not aware, when he undertook the work, that it had 
been already done by Dr. F. H. Hedge. Nothing further was needed; and he would 
withhold what he has written, but that a piece of so much renown should not be 


missing among these specimens. 


Our God, He is a fortress-tower 
And armor to defend us. 
In all this press of hostile power 
Deliverance He will send us. 
The old and wily foe 
Is bent to work us woe. 
With might and many wiles, 
He smites and he beguiles ; 
On earth there’s not his fellow. 


With our own strength we nothing can ; 
We soon sink down dejected. 
There battles for us the right Man, 
Whom God himself elected. 
Ask who this can be? 
Jesus Christ is he; 
Lord Sabaoth his name, 
_ Which God alone can claim ; 
He holds the field forever. 


Though earth all full of devils were, 
All ramping to devour us, 
We would not fear for their mad stir ; 
They could not overpower us. 
. The prince of this world, 
Grimmest signs unfurled, 
No harm now can do; 
He’s judged, with all his crew. 
One little word can fell him. 
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No thanks to them who do their worst, 
The Word can ne’er go under ; 
Christ comes against their spite accurst, 
With gift and sign and wonder. 
Strip they may of life, 
Goods, name, child, and wife: 
Let them plot and strain! 
They can achieve no gain ; 
God’s kingdom must stand for us. 


RESPECTABLE GAMBLING. 


BY 8S. G. BULFINCH, D. D. 


TuHE recent disposal, by lottery, of the Crosby Opera House, 
in Chicago, has brought directly before the community the 
question of the moral character of this species of enterprise. 
There is the more reason for an expression of opinion on this 
subject by those who have a responsibility as guardians of 
public morals, because this transaction does not stand alone; 
still more, because it is one of the marks of an increasing 
tendency. About half a century since, lotteries were regard- 
ed as a legitimate and unexceptionable mode of raising 
money for great public undertakings. About a quarter of a 
century since, public opinion in this State had so greatly 
changed that lotteries, and the selling of lottery-tickets, were 
forbidden. Now, public opinion has changed, or is changing 
again. The statute prohibiting lotteries remains unrepealed, 
but the practice against which it was directed has reap- 
peared in many different forms. Gift enterprises, Art Union 
prizes, and raffles at fairs all have something of the same 
character. It is time the subject were fully investigated, not 
in the spirit of fanatical and unreasoning denunciation, but 
calmly, with an earnest desire to learn the true principle re- 
specting it, and to follow its guidance. 

The great objection to the lottery, as to every other kind 
of gaming, arises from its fascinating character. There is, , 
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in amusements and ventures of this kind, an attraction that 
seems as powerful and as mysterious as that which the 
serpent’s eye is said to possess with regard to its vainly- 
fluttering victim. 

The excitement of uncertainty, the hope of winning, make 
even the simplest game, where nothing is staked, animating 
not only to the child, but to the man. The tendency to be 
thus interested was imparted to us by our Creator for wise 
purposes, that it might strengthen us to do our part in life’s 
real contests, and that it might give pleasure in those hours 
of relaxation of which every one feels the need. But when 
this interest in the game, of whatever kind, is heightened by 
the artificial stimulus of money to be gained or lost, the ex- 
citement becomes far stronger ; when the stake is large, the 
feeling is intense in proportion. Hence comes, in natural 
succession, a train of increasing risks. At first, the inclina- 
tion towards trials of chance is innocent and moderate; but 
in some unguarded hour, that inclination is indulged too far 
by allowing the introduction of some stake, to be lost or won. 
If it is won, the wish is encouraged to win more ; if it is lost, 
we must win it back. And so the stake is doubled and 
quadrupled and multiplied; and when the novice in gam- 
bling is obliged to give up his sport for the time, he waits 
with feverish longing for the opportunity of resuming it. It 
is resumed and resumed again. Constantly it claims more 
and more of time, of thought, of money to be ventured. The 
increased excitement itself diminishes the power of the play- 
er to protect himself against the arts of the sharpers by 
whom he is surrounded ; for, by this time, his contest is not 
with chance alone, but with men who make their living out of 
the weaknesses of others,— men who have all the advantages 
of skill that constant practice can give, and who scruple not 
to add to these advantages by any method that can elude the 
detection of their half-maddened victims. 

Does any one desire to follow those victims to the last re- 
sult of their miserable delusion? There is a building on the 
banks of the Seine, in Paris, where those results may be seen; 
for there are borne in the morning, the bodies of those who 
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during the night have rushed in despair from the gambling- 
houses, and tried to silence their shame and the reproaches of 
their conscience by a plunge in those fatal waters. In the 
midst of the gay and guilty city, there stands the Morgue, 
the house of death by suicide, rearing its front as a constant 
protest of avenging Providence against the wickedness 
which is covered by the veil of outward refinement. Enter 
it, and you see the victims stretched side by side, with such 
articles hanging near them as may assist in identifying them, 
— together, in cold stillness, the Frenchman, the Englishman, 
and perhaps the American, who left the home of innocent 
boyhood in a country yet comparatively pure, to bring upon 
himself disgrace and ruin, and at length to die the death of 
shame and sin in the polished centre of the Old World’s vices. 

We may be told that the picture we have drawn, though 
undeniably true in many instances, is of such excess in evil 
as cannot be reasonably presented as a probable result; and 
that it is derived from direct gambling, not from the publicly- 
approved lottery or the honorably-conducted raffle. It is 
true the extreme cases are comparatively few; but if these 
be as numerous as we know they are, what must the number 
be of those whose ruin at the gambling-table stops short of 
utter despair and self-destruction? And if a distinction be 
set up between the gambling-table and the lottery-wheel, the 
answer is ready that the one prepares the way for the other. 

We are told that the lottery taxes no one beyond a mod 
erate amount, which he can well spare. Ifthe books of the 
late lottery or of any lottery were examined, they would tell 
a different tale. It would be found that while many took 
single tickets, many others had entered into the venture in 
the full spirit of gambling. We have heard, in more than one 
instance, of losses to the amount of many thousands from 
gambling im lottery-tickets. But even admitting that this is 
in general a mitigated form of the evil, its tendency to merge 
into worse forms is obvious and direct. Can he who has per- 
suaded himself that there is no harm in successive deep 
ventures in the lottery be long withheld by any moral scruple 
against ventures in the gambling-house? In fact, the one 
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smooths the way towards the other. The respectable com- 
pany, the apparently worthy object, the moderation and good 
order with which all is conducted in such an enterprise as 
that which has just closed, give to many a young man his 
initiation into the mysteries of chance, and prepare him to 
enter into scenes, and to meet with companions, that would 
have startled him, had he been directly invited to place him- 
self among them. 

And whether from one form of gaming or another, the loss 
of money is far from being the only evil to dread. The pas- 
sion for this excitement takes possession of the mind, and 
makes common occupations seem unattractive, and common 
duty burdensome. Our Creator has wisely arranged our 
destiny, that we should earn our bread by the sweat of our 
brow ; or, to interpret the old words in modern language, 
that every one should have some honest calling, in which his 
industry should be useful to himself by being useful to others. 
This great and wise rule of Providence has fewer exceptions 
than is commonly supposed; for even those highest in wealth 
and station have, or ought to have, their business also. The 
‘management of a great estate with intelligent care and 
Christian benevolence is labor, — difficult, responsible, and 
most useful labor; and the monarch and the statesmen 
around him work as truly, and often as hard, as those who 
stand to receive their orders. It is the law of God that 
every one should work; and that law is for the happiness 
of each worker. Time passes most pleasantly when well 
employed, and the consciousness of having done something 
has its pleasure even to those who have not risen to derive 
a higher satisfaction from the thought that their work is use- 
ful to others. Now the worship of Mammon, in the form in 
which we are considering it, breaks in on this wise and 
beautiful plan of the Divine Disposer. He who thinks he 
has discovered a shorter way to make money cannot enjoy 
the good, old-fashioned one of honest industry. It seems 
long and dull to him. If he still pursues it, it is languidly ; 
he becomes remiss in duty, and the natural consequences 
follow, of dissatisfaction on the part of those he serves, and 
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disappointment and failure in his undertakings. And while 
regular labor thus becomes unattractive, the rewards of labor 
seem puny and contemptible, compared with the brilliant 
prizes that Chance holds out to her votaries. Thus modera- 
tion and contentment are lost, and repining, fretfulness, and 
restless scheming take their place. And as the fickle ob- 
ject of his idolatry disappoints far more than she gratifies, 
the probable result is that while his views are expanding, 
his means contract; while his fancy revels in visions of 
wealth, the neglect of steady exertion leads to actual poverty. 

Well for such a man, if poverty were the only evil incurred ; 
then its stern discipline might bring back the bewildered 
mind to recognize the plain rules of wisdom and of duty. 
But one excitement prompts to another. The company to 
which gambling leads is not that most favorable to temper- 
ance or to any other virtue. Poverty, which is honorable 
when it is incurred for some worthy cause and borne with 
patient dignity, becomes deepened and disgraced by habits 
of self-indulgence. Or if, on, the other side, deceptive For- 
tune should smile, and successful ventures bestow the much- 
desired wealth, then there comes in another tempter, by 
name Extravagance. What is easily won is lightly spent. 
The heart, elated by sudden success, hastens to display it 
ostentatiously and profusely. And how often does this lead 
to darker guilt and deeper ruin! Dishonesty follows upon 
extravagance, in a thousand instances, from the apprentice 
who pilfers from the money-drawer to the speculator who 
defrauds the public, or the man in office who plunders the 
treasury of the nation. When we hear related some instance 
of disgrace resulting from embezzlement, either on the larger 
or the smnaller scale, how often can it be traced to the spirit 
and the practice of gambling! Nor are saloons and lotteries 
the only scenes for the display of that spirit. The stock ex- 
change is no stranger to its influence. We have seen, while 
our country was engaged in its great struggle, while national 
existence, the cause of freedom, and the welfare of coming 
generations hung on the issue, men, debased by the thirst of 
gold, making persistent efforts to discredit the public securi- 
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ties, in order that they might be profited by the panic that 
would ensue. We have seen a new source of public wealth 
in those wonderful oil-springs, that seemed to make their ap- 
pearance as if newly created, turned into a public evil by 
the wildness of speculation with which they were made the 
means of gambling. For the spirit is the same in all its dif. 
ferent manifestations. It is, in all, the disposition to rely on 
chance, to grasp at uncertain but dazzling profits, instead of 
the moderate but sure reward which Heaven appointed for 
honest and useful industry. It is, in its various develop- 
ments, that spirit of worldliness, that love of gain, that 
worship of Mammon, which our Saviour teaches us cannot 
. exist together with the worship of God. 

We have seen how the excitement of depending upon 
chance interferes with steady industry ; will it not interfere, 
also, with all regular duty to those around us, and with our 
devotion to God? The love of gain is in its nature engross- 
ing ; it leaves little time or disposition for attention to other 
objects, especially when it displays itself in this form, in 
which so much of uncertainty, of hope, and of fear, are in- 
volved. The service of God requires calmness of mind, a 
spirit freed from the ascendency of earthly things, and ready, 
on the wings of devotion, to soar to the contemplation of 
things unseen. How can the one, then, coexist with the 
other? It is difficult enough for us, among the common 
anxieties of life, to bid intruding thoughts depart, while we 
meet our God in prayer; how shall it be, then, when we are 
occupied with the extravagant hope that we shall be sudden- 
ly raised by chance to the height of fortune ? 

But, we are told, the service of God is not prayer alone 
nor chiefly. Itis practical goodness; and there is no reason 
why one who seeks fortune in this manner may not be prac- 
tically a good man. We do not deny that he may be, and 
that many have been; but such is not the tendency of the 
excitement to which they have yielded. For what is practi- 
cal goodness? Thus speaks a prophet of old: “ What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” Justice, benevolence, 
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humility, — these three, — constitute the service that God 
approves. Justice, in rendering to all that which is due to 
them; benevolence, in keeping the ear ever open to the tale 
of distress, the heart ever tender, and the hand ever ready 
for relief; and humility, in not thinking more highly of our- 
selves than we ought, but thinking soberly. But against 
all these forms of duty, the gambling spirit elevates itself. 
The delicate instinct of justice it disregards, for it aims to at- 
tain a possession for which it has not paid any corresponding 
price. Benevolence is chilled, for its whole hope of gain is 
founded on the loss of others. And what can be more oppo- 
site to the spirit of humility than the eagerness to be the one 
among numbers distinguished by a prize? What more dan- 
gerous to it than great and sudden gain? In every aspect, 
then, is the truth apparent, with regard to this form of 
acquisition, that “he that maketh haste to be rich shall not 
be innocent,” — that we “cannot serve God and Mammon.” 

We have not yet spoken of the peculiar temptations to 
fraud which accompany these enterprises of chance, in what- 
ever form they assume. The whole business of attracting 
purchasers to tickets consists in setting forth, in the most at- 
tractive light, the advantages to be won, while the numerous 
chances of disappointment must, as far as possible, be con- 
cealed. Sometimes superstition, of the most foolish kind, is 
called in to aid, with its pretences about lucky numbers and 
lucky offices. And how easy is it, when arranging a plan for 
the disposal of property, to assign to that property an ex- 
travagant value! This may not have been the case in the 
transaction which has called forth these remarks ; but the 
liability of such enterprises to be thus abused is obvious, and 
should be taken into account with the other temptations 
which they offer, in estimating the injury they do to the 
morals of the community. 

We would give our testimony, therefore, against the spirit 
of gambling, in whatever forms it may be exhibited. That 
spirit, wherever it appears, should be discouraged. If coun- 
tenanced in childhood, it will grow by use, and develop 
itself in more dangerous forms in maturer life. If allowed in 
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the charitable or religious Fair, it mixes one of the most, 
questionable employments of earth with the service of 
Heaven, and “ gives occasion to the adversary to speak re- 
proachfully.” If it passes unrebuked in the Gift Concert or 
the Real Estate Lottery, it prepares the mind of the commun- 
ity for removing all restraint, and allowing our streets to be. 
placarded, like those of Southern cities, with deceitful state- 
ments of lottery schemes, and promises of the favor of For- 
tune. On this subject, as on that of Temperance, the clear, 
plain course of entire abstinence is the best. Honesty, pro- 
verbially “the best policy,” needs not, in our country at 
least, artificial stimulus or aid to obtain the moderate success 
to which it rightly aspires. True honor will spurn the ad- 
vantage that is purchased by another’s loss; and Religion, 
claiming the heart for her own, will not share her empire 
over it with the love of gain. 


‘*¢ Reticron is the personal communion of a living soul with a 
living God. A spirit in conscious communication with a fountain 
Spirit, — consciously fed from an invisible Source, and that Source 
a living Being,— knowing that it has nothing of its own, but re- 
ceives everything,— that it originates nothing,— that its goodness, 
its pity, its purity, its compassion, its faith, its hope, its aspir- 
ings after the Perfect, and absolute confidence in it as a condition 
that is more and more to be reached, are not ‘self-produced, but 
all breathed into us by another Spirit,— knowing that if we close, 
or interrupt, our personal intercourse with that Spirit, from all 
these the sap of Life is withdrawn, and we become dried and 
withered beings, going aimless through this world, trustful in 
nothing, and attaching no significance to our own existence, for 
our existence has no significance unless there is an eternal Spirit 
constantly sustaining us from himself, seeking every open inlet 
in our nature to pour in more and more of the perfection that 
dwells in him.—a spirit living in this knowledge is a spirit in the 
state of Religion. Religious life is drawn from the Fountain of 
life, giving absolute faith as long as we abide in it, because our 
confidence is not in our own measures of it, but in the fulness 
and the willingness of Him who pours it into us.” J. H. Tuo. 
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Tue “ Princeton Review” for January has articles on the 
Culdee Monasteries, Dr. Hedge on College Studies, Gregory as a 
Theologian, The Oriental Churches, etc. It is very decided and 
earnest in condemnation of Dr. Hedge’s views as set forth in his 
Cambridge Address, which it characterizes as ‘rather brilliant 
and sensational than profound or thorough.” The first article 
above named relates to monasteries early established in Scotland 
by religious men who were called Culdees, in Gaelic, meaning, 
literally, cell-emen. The reviewer starts with the interesting 
statement that “ There is reason to think that before the close 
of the second Christian century there were ‘Scots believing in 
Christ,’ and that for the gospel they were not indebted to mis- 
sionaries from Rome. These Scots dwelt in Ireland as well as in 
Scotland, and there are historic intimations that they received 
their first Christian teachers from lands where the Greek lan- 
guage prevailed.” A position so different from the generally- 
received opinion on this subject, and of such curious interest, 
imparts much importance to this article, in the eye, at least, of 
the antiquarian and Church historian, though the proofs it adduces 
are chiefly inferential and not of a directly historical character. 
They relate to such points as the following: that the early Scotch 
monasteries did not claim any connection with Rome; that their 
design was not to collect monks, but to educate missionaries ; 
that hence these cell establishments developed into colleges ; 
that they had no metropolitan head; that they did not enjoin 
the celibacy of the clergy ; that they did not recognize the doc- 
trine of a priesthood, nor auricular confession, nor penance, nor 
absolution; and there was no confirmation, nor consecrated 
chrism, and no belief in the real presence, nor transubstantiation, 
and no worship of the Virgin Mary; that while the Roman ton- 
sure was the coronal, the Scottish was the crescent; that they 
did not follow Rome in the time of keeping Easter ;' that they 
boldly and persistently repelled the attempts to bring them in 
subjection to papal jurisdiction, and that it was only by the 
bribe of ecclesiastical rank and wealth that the Culdee Christians 
were finally subjugated. Early, then, in Scottish history, were 
principles rooted in the hearts of the people antagonistical to 
Rome. In closing the article, the reviewer quotes from Mc- 
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Lauchlan’s Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, who says, “It 
requires but little acquaintance with Scottish history to observe 
that these principles never were eradicated; that during the 
reign of the Roman Church in the kingdom they continued to 
exist, exhibiting themselves occasionally in such outbreaks as 
the letter of King Robert Bruce and his nobles to Pope John, or 
the uprising of the Lollards of Kyle, and finally culminating in 
the events of the Scottish Reformation. Those principles had 
regard, above all things, to the independence of the ancient 
Scottish Kingdom and Church. They exist still fresh and vigor- 
ous as ever in the Scottish mind; nor is it easy to say for how 
much of what now distinguishes Scotland ecclesiastically, she is 
indebted to the ancient Culdee Church. One thing is plain, that, 
notwithstanding the claims of the Church of Rome and its hier- 
archy to antiquity in Scotland, she can only claim four hundred 
of the eighteen hundred years that have elapsed since the plant- 
ing of Christianity in the kingdom.” 

Mr. George Bancroft, in his recent History of the American 
Revolution, says that “Catholics are in general inclined to mon- 
archy, and Protestants to republicanism.” An able writer in the 
February “Catholic World ” controverts this statement of the 
historian, and contends that if, during the Middle Ages, the 
Catholics often sided with the king, it was because they regarded 
him as a better representative of the popular will than the barba- 
rian chiefs. ‘In this the Church has been on the side of liberty 
in its largest and truest sense. . . . There can be no question 
that since the beginning of the fifteenth century the interests of 
humanity, liberty, religion, have been with the kings and people, 
as against the feudal nobility. It is owing to this fact, not to any 
partiality for monarchy, even in its representative sense, that the 
Church has supported the monarchs in their struggles against 
feudal privileges and corporations.” Moreover, a spirit of in- 
dividual freedom has been from the first the inspiration of the 
Catholic Church. It springs from the noble maxim, We must 
obey God rather than man. ‘“ Every martyr to the Christian 
faith asserted it, in choosing rather to be put to death in the 
most frightful and excruciating forms, than to yield up the free- 
dom of conscience at the command of the civil authority; and 
the Church shows that she approves it by preserving the relics of 
martyrs, and proposing them to the perpetual veneration of the 
faithful.” It is not strange, therefore, as the writer goes on to say, 
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that ‘‘ There were numerous republics in Europe before the Refor- 
mation, as Venice, Genoa, Florence, the Swiss Cantons, and many 
others, not to speak of the Lombard municipalities, the Hause 
towns, and the Flemish or Belgian communes, all of which sprang 
up during Catholic times, and were founded and sustained by a 
Catholic population. Nearly all of them have now disappeared, 
and some of them almost within our own memory; but I am not 
aware that there is a single republic in Europe founded and sus- 
tained by Protestants, unless the United Dutch Provinces, now a 
monarchical State, be a partial exception.” He proceeds to turn 
the tables in the following spirited manner: ‘ Protestantism 
affords in its principles no basis for either civil or religious 
liberty. Its great doctrine, that which it opposes as a religion 
to the Church, is the absolute moral and spiritual inability of 
man, or the total moral and spiritual depravity of human nature 
by the fall. This is the central principle of the Reformation, 
from which all its distinctive doctrines radiate. This doctrine 
denies all natural liberty and all natural virtue, and hence the 
Reformation maintains justification without works, by faith alone, 
in which man is passive, not active, and that all the works of 
unbelievers or the unregenerate are sins. Man is impotent for 
good, and does not and cannot, even by grace, concur with 
grace. All his thoughts and deeds are only evil, and that con- 
tinually, and even the regenerate continue to sin after regener- 
ation as before, only God does not impute their sins to them, but 
for his dear Son’s sake turns away his eyes from them, and im- 
putes to them the righteousness of Christ, and with it covers 
their iniquities. There is no ground on which to assert the 
natural rights of man, for the fall has deprived man of all his 
natural rights; and for republican equality the Reformation 
founds at best the aristocracy of grace, of the elect, as was 
taught by Wickliffe and attempted to be realized by Calvin in 
Geneva, and by the Puritans in New England.” 

The ‘‘ Christian Examiner” for January has a leading article 
by Rev. Dr. Hedge, on ‘*The Destinies of Ecclesiastical Re- 
ligion.” He does not believe that the Church is about to retire 
from public life, deliver up its portfolio, its sacred books, and if 
recognized at all, exist as a pensioner of secularism. Among 
other illustrations, he gives the following: Thirty years ago he 
was a member, he says, of a club of young men, mostly preachers 
of the Unitarian connection, who were fired with the hope of a 
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new era soon to dawn upon the world, who believed that the 
present Church rattles ominously and must vanish presently. 
But of that company almost all have themselves vanished, while 
the Church which they held to be moribund still survives. 
The writings of the members of this club, in the four volumes of 
the “ Dial,” Dr. Hedge regards “‘ among the choicest treasures of 
my library ;” and in the following sentence seems to give proof 
that he himself can now and then write in the vein of the “ Dial.” 
He says, ‘* A church is the embodiment of a spiritual force, which, 
sallying from the heart of God, creates a vortex in human society 
that compels the kingdoms, compels the xons, in its conquering 
wake, and tracks its way through the world with a shining pyscho- 
pomp of saintly souls.” As the writer adds, ‘ It seems to me some- 
what important to understand this,” we have asked a learned friend 
to translate it, and have hopes of a reply in due time. Meanwhile, 
we quote the noble words which conclude the article: ‘ Conserv- 
atism is wise, so it be the conservatism of intelligent homage to 
the past, and not the conservatism of worldliness and self-interest, 
or fear. But radicalism is wiser; I mean the radicalism of dis- 
ciplined thought, not of impatience, of pugnacity and self-conceit. 
Wiser yet, wisest of all, is that historic sense which acknowledges 
the good in both these tendencies, but is too wide-eyed and self- 
possessed to be entangled with either; which sees that both are 
polarizations of a truth that neither quite comprehends; which 
recognizes the fact of tutelage, and knows that mankind must 
have spiritual leaders; and that, of spiritual leadership, the 
qualification and main constituent is not learning or philosophy 
or eloquence or any kind of intellectual eminence, but spiritual 
overweight, attained and attested by entire humiliation; that 
only to him who, being in the form of God, can take upon him- 
self the form of a servant, will every knee bow.” 

‘‘ The Theology of Science” is the caption of a brief but sug- 
gestive article in a late Old School Presbyterian paper. The 
writer says, ‘ Our theology is not so much what God is, as it is 
what we think God to be;” and after this important and often 
overlooked distinction, which sweeps away much of the sophistry 
of a well-known article of Macaulay, he uses the following illus- 


/ tration: ‘‘ An architect, whose skill was famous in the days of 


Egypt’s giant architecture, was required to gratify the pride of 
the king in the erection of a splendid temple ; but upon the front 
of that temple was to be engraved, not the name of the builder, 
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but that of the man who wished the name of the architect to 
perish before his own haughty pride. The granite pile was fin- 
ished. Upon its front was seen, by all Egypt, in deeply-cut let- 
ters, a proud name, which for centuries was the only name associ- 
ated with that splendid monument. Even the children of many 
generations, as they gazed upon the monument which carried their 
thoughts far back into the ages of traditionary mystery, had 
learned to reverence that name, and to attribute to its owner all 
the honor and glory of this vast and solemn structure in the 
valley of the Nile. But all was not granite that was called such. 
The seeming stone crumbles around the sacred name of the king, 
and with the crumbling there disappears some traditions which 
the people had held most sacred; no priest, nor altar, nor fleecy 
clouds of incense, could prevent the catastrophe, till down from 
the front there falls a plastered coating, revealing now the eternal 
granite, and deeply engraven therein the name of the architect 
which the pride of the king had suppressed. ‘The word of the 
Lord is tried,’ but tried more bitterly at times by the ignorance of 
its friends than by the science of its enemies. Time may mend 
over theologies, —some of the plaster may be rubbed off by 


attrition,— but the grand temple in which God has enshrined 
his Christ shall stand, not only unimpaired, but strengthened, 
and every discovery of true science, every advance in true phi- 
losophy, shall only be an advance upon the realms of spiritual 
ignorance ; every height attained, every mystery unravelled, shall 
only, in the long run, establish the truth that, after all, Christi-' 
anity is the philosophy of science, and science the grand postulate 


BP 


~ 


of Christianity.” 

Mrs. L. M. Child has been writing in the New York “ Inde- 
pendent” in favor of giving to women the right of voting, and 
in reply to Professor Lewis on the same subject. The spirit of 
her articles will be inferred from the following quotation: 
‘¢ For obvious reasons the emancipation of women from their 
ancient fetters has been attended with peculiar difficulties. Every 
inch of ground they have gained has been yielded to them with 
timidity and reluctance; not, as a general thing, because men 
wished to oppress them, for, in this country, at least, they are 
treated more like spoiled children than like slaves. But from 
long habit men are afraid to trust women to think and to act for 
themselves. They are afraid they will turn the world upside down 
if they move without their guidance, and especially are they 
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afraid that their precious proteges will themselves come to harm 
if too much freedom is allowed them.” She quotes the good reply 
of Sojourner Truth to the coarse remark of a minister that 
‘*nowadays women and jackasses are allowed to speak.” She 
asked the priest to remember “ that the ass saw the angel while 
Balaam didn’t.” 

The New York ‘“ Observer” has had an article rebuking those 
who, under the plea of scientific proofs, are attacking the authority 
of the Scriptures on the subject of the antiquity of man. The 
writer thinks that these alleged proofs amount to nothing, and 
that they are paraded less through a zeal for science than from a 
hatred of revelation. We shall be slow to believe that such a 
charge would be brought against Sir Charles Lyell, Bunsen, 
Agassiz, all of whom, with other profound investigators of this 
subject, have come to the conclusion that the race of man has 
lived longer on the earth than the accredited chronologists allow. 
These systems of chronology conflict with one another, and are, 
to a great extent, mere guesses, while it is at least an admissible 
position that the Scriptures did not intend to reveal the precise 
age of the race of man, and a diversity of opinion may therefore 
be allowed. The candor of such a position, it seems to us, would 
be more likely to overcome a hatred of revelation, if such exists, 
than the sweeping assertions of those who, perhaps, have not 
examined all the evidence in the case. 

A writer in the Methodist paper, ‘ Zion’s Herald,” argues 
strongly in favor of establishing the Methodist Biblical Institute 
in Cambridge, so as to have a participation in the advantages of 
Harvard College. He says, ‘‘ The advantages the college offers to 
such a school have been pronounced as good as an endowment of 
one hundred thousand dollars; but this is too low an estimate. 
A million dollars cannot purchase them, and yet we can have 
them for nothing.” He thus notices the objection drawn from the 
religious atmosphere of Cambridge: “ As for Unitarianism, of 
which some are much more afraid than its proportions or its atti- 
tude seem to justify, it does not come to the undergraduate 
course, and in fact, has no existence in the college proper as an 
influence upon the student in any way. And in the social rela- 
tions of the students among themselves, Trinitarianism is almost 
the only active religious influence there, and the Trinitarian 
Society, called the Christian Brethren, which from a small be- 
ginning has become a large society, would do credit to any col- 
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lege or theological school in the land. Harvard College is not re- 
ligious, neither is it infidel ; but it is, and it is destined to be more 
and more, the great literary and scientific centre of the American 
Continent, as is Berlin of the European. In the century of the 
history of our Church upon which we are just entering in Amer- 
ica, a part of our work will be among the most highly-cultivated 
people in the world ; and this is a very important part, too, since 
this class produces the reading and does much of the thinking for 
all classes ; and the man of God must combine the greatest wis- 
dom with the highest grace.” 

The ‘“ Missionary Herald” for January,has maps of sixteen 
missionary stations, and in its survey of the missions sustained 
by the American Board gives the following summary: number 
of district missions, 20; number of stations, 104; number of 
ordained missionaries, 140; number of female assistants, 168 ; 
whole number of laborers sent from this country, 315; number of 
native pastors, 62; number of school teachers, 290; number of 
churches, 194; number of church-members, 24,630; number of 
church-members added during the past year 1,119; whole number 
of pupils in all the schools under the direction of the Board, 10,- 
901. It must require the highest order of ability to manage the 
complicated interests of so large an enterprise, which cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as one of the noblest movements of 
Christian earnestness and activity. 

The two New York gentlemen, Prof. Morse and Mr. E. Stiles 
Ely, who have given ten thousand dollars each to establish a 
yearly course of public lectures in New York City, on the Evi- 
dence of Christianity, deserve great praise for their good inten- 
tions and liberal spirit; though it must be added that defences of . 
Christianity under the stimulus of such gifts seldom amount to 
anything, as witness the famous Bridgewater Treatises. The 
Rev. Albert Barnes’ course of lectures on this foundation em- 
braces such pertinent topics as the following: The Historical 
Evidence of Christianity as affected by Science. The Evidence in 
the Nineteenth Century that Miracles were performed in the First; 
The Relation of Christianity to the Present Stage of the World’s 
Progress in Science, Civilization, and the Arts. 

A correspondent of ‘ L’Independance Belge,” writing from 
Rome after the withdrawal of the French troops from that city, 
praises the remarkable self-control, patience, and moderation of 
the Roman people. The papal clerical party had been predicting 
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scenes of violence and anarchy. They seem to look upon the 
opposers of the Pope’s temporal power as so many caged wild 
beasts, who would spring upon and devour their keepers the mo- 
ment they were unchained. Up to the last accounts, Rome had 
been as quiet, life and property as safe, as ever under French 
bayonets. The whole case illustrates something more than the 
wisdom of trust. It is a new lesson in regard to Italian national 
character, which has too long been regarded as impulsive, 
passionate, vindictive, while the last few years have displayed in 
the most conspicuous manner the self-restraint and forbearance of 
the Italian people. 

At the late anniversary of the Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, held in New York, Bishop Thompson, a 
missionary in China, gave some important statistics in regard to 
the labors of the Methodist Church in that country. The Chris- 
tian religion, he said, was now fairly domiciled in China; we 
have there, he added, a force of thirty-six missionaries, and 
had a missionary property worth $36,000, a church-membership of 
over one hundred and fifty-four persons, a mission press which 
prints over two millions of pages every year, a hospital for found- 
lings, a school for boys, and a school for girls. With scarcely 
less interest have we read what he stated as to the general char- 
acter and condition of the Chinese. They had a common-school 
system, he says, long before the Christian era, and are without a 
pauper peasantry or slavery of any kind in any portion of that 
vast empire. They are a highly literary people, and their liter- 
ary examinations assembled thousands of candidates for literary 
honors. They are the Anglo Saxons of the East. 

The editor of the New York “ Methodist ” has an article in a re- 

‘cent number headed Gfetting near to Nature, and expresses thoughts 
much more healthy and sound than those we often meet in the 
religious press. He says, ‘A few days ago we received a letter 
from a thoughtful young man complaining that with all his long- 
ing and striving he felt himself ‘no nearer to Nature.’ This 
phrase, by no means strange or striking, came home to us with 
peculiar force, and has been ringing iz our ears ever since. It is 
indeed a grand thing to get near to Nature, to hear her breathe 
her secrets, to feel the throb of her great and tender heart,-and 
to be assured that as her fellow-creature we have, so to speak, 
her confidence. The hard and coarse aspect of the material cre- 
ation softens; what before seemed only sterile and blank comes 
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to sparkle with suggestive thoughtfulness ; what before was silent 
seems to talk like a gentle child, to sing like a bird, or perhaps 
like an angel; what before had been only an unnoticed stranger 
becomes a friend full of both power and will to comfort our hearts 
and to fill us with sublime aspirations. Weoften wonder whether 
men of hard money and ledger and day book, whose eyes are 
holden from the world of the beautiful, can possibly be Christians, 
or, if they are, what sort of Christianity theirs can be. In many 
respects they are inferior to thoughtful heathen. The pagan, 
who has lords many and gods many, has often been far from 
blind to natural beauty, and has been a true priest of Nature des- 
pite his false theology. He at least had a heart in him, and this, 
it seems to us, is all that Nature asks of those who are admitted 
to her company. But this somewhat important organ appears 
to be either wholly wanting or alarmingly small in the class of 
Christians we are dealing with; and age, which with a higher type 
of manhood is a process of ripening and mellowing, with these is 
a mere hardening.” 

We are glad to see frequent and earnest words in the religious 
press on the duty of Christians in relation to great political ques- 
tions. ‘ The greatest error perhaps committed by the Christians 
of the United States,” says one of our exchanges, ‘‘has been the 
surrender of the whole field of politics to unscrupulous and im- 
moral men. From this error has proceeded the enormous growth 
of insincerity, demagoguism, and of corruption in our political 
life. It will cost a long and painful effort to recover the moral 
power which has been foolishly sacrificed, but the effort must be 
made.” 

A correspondent of a Paris paper, writing from Florence, con- 
cerning the difficulties in the way of a settlement of the Roman 
question, alludes to the subject of the great number of bishops in 
the papal dominions as one of the points which the Italian Govern- 
' ment is determined to have reformed. Many little places of not 
more than five or six thousand inhabitants, as the writer says, 
have been erected into separate dioceses, so as to form as many 
bishoprics as possible. ‘The consequence has been, as he pro- 
ceeds to say, that the highest honors of the Church, such as the 
cardinalship and saintly canonization, have fallen with dispro- 
portioned frequency among these petty bishops, and the chances 
of ecclesiastical distinction are, as he estimates, eight times 
greater among them than among any other portions of the Church. 
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He has no idea that in proportion to the population Paris, Lyons, 
Brussels can furnish only one eighth as many “ candidates for 
Paradise” as Rome; “ce n’est pas veritablement rendre justice 
ala saintete du genre humain dans sa masse.” 

We find in a large number of our exchange papers an outburst 
of indignation at the alleged tyranny of the Roman Government 
in banishing from Rome the American Protestant Church, which 
has for a few years been there tolerated. We have very distinct 
recollections of meeting some forty or fifty fellow-worshippers in 
a parlor of the American Minister’s house, — a concession which 
was granted as an experiment. We, of course, are ignorant of the 
causes which led ta its retraction; but we can easily conceive 
that in the death-struggle of the Papal Government this may 
have been found somewhat dangerous. Rome has never accepted 
the principle of free discussion and a fair field for all. We pro- 
fess that ; and yet are there no towns with us where the dominant 
sect has used every art to exclude some intruding denomination? 
Let him that is without sin cast the first stone. Ifthe stones fly 
fastest from those who have the least right to throw them, all 
this has happened before. 


“ As a living word of gentle Love will open the rock of a rude 
heart, the smallest spark may be kindled into flame by one whose 
own life is full of light, if he will fan the smoking flax. Christ is 
the great quickener of Faith because it possessed himself entirely. 
His life is the pattern of a life of Faith. The Christian means of 
strengthening Faith is to see its power in our Lord. Only, remem- 
ber that even when we are drawn towards Christ, it is still the 
attraction of God that we obey. It is our Father’s Spirit that we 
recognize in his truer Son. We are drawn towards its fulness be- 
cause, in a measure, it is living and moving in us.” 


‘‘ SELF-EXAMINATION Will never bring a divine glow upon any 
of the springs of our spiritual life; the only examination that can 
transfigure us is the knowledge of ourselves that comes from the 
Light of God shining into our darkness ; only when we look into 
his face do we know how poor we are, and yet how infinitely, rich.” 
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A NEW THEOLOGICAL CATECHISM. 


THE progress of the theological world has made such a work 
quite indispensable. Let us see from some of the material which 
is rapidly accumulating about us what sort of questions and 
answers we are to have. 

Q. Who is a “ conservative ” ? 

A. He who “ confesses with his mouth the Lord Jesus.” (Rom. 
x. 9.) 

Q. Who are “ fence builders” ? 

A. Those who in forming unions of Christian churches believe 
that such unions can profitably include only persons who recognize 
the Leadership of Christ. 

Q. Who are fetish worshippers ? 

A. Those who “express the fundamental Unitarian faith by the 
single article of the Lordship of Jesus Christ.” (January Number 
of the Radical.) 

Q. Are there any such worshippers in the midst of us? 

A. “ We have a fetish now regularly installed in the Unitarian 
Church.” (January Number of the Radical.) 

Q. What are those “ expressions of belief which conservatives 
are ready to emphasize ond strengthen and which wound the 
consciences of their opponents ” ? 

A. “Disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ” and “ the kingdom of 
his Son.” (Preamble of Unitarian Conference. ) 

Q. Ought we not to try to soften such expressions? 

A. “ We by no means say that all has been done which ought 
to be done to satisfy the consciences of the radicals.” 

Q. Ought we to renounce our Christian confession in order to 
retain those who cannot make it with us? 

A. ** No adherence to any mere form of words should be suf- 
fered to exclude them.” 

Q. What would seem to be in the way of union? 

A. ‘* Let us sacrifice our pride, if need be.” 

Q. Is there any difference between uniting to put out a fire and 
uniting to diffuse Christianity ? 
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A. None worth contending about. ‘ Work, work, and differ- 
ences will be forgotten.” ‘It is quite time that this whole fence 
business was given up.” 

Q. What is the surest token of “ moral earnestness and spirit- 
ual fervor”? 

A. “ To forget all dividing lines and confessions of faith.” 

Q. Does it make any difference whether a preacher of the gos- 
pel is near the kingdom or in it ? 

A. “The real question is not whether a man has reached our 
goal, but is he upon the road.” 

Q. What is a refusal to unite with one who does not ‘*‘ confess 
the Lord Jesus ” equivalent to? 

A. “ Casting off one who falls short of owr standard of faith.” 

Q. What does “ the moral sense” in these times disown? 

A. “The supremacy of Jesus Christ.” (Radical for January, 
1867.) E. 


COURAGE AND TRUST. 


Is the future uncertain or dark before you? Do not waste the 
strength of to-day by vain forebodings of evil. ‘+ Leave events,” 
calmly and trustfully, “‘ with God,” when they lie beyond your 
own co-operation or control, and act earnestly, hopefully, in the 
present moment, whether the nearest duty be some heroic deed 
or the lowliest of all service. It is of little consequence which it 
be, so long as the same lofty purpose may dictate either. Use 
the measure of power that God has given you, trusting that it 
will always be equal to the hour, or if bodily strength be not 
given according to apparent need, believing that He who knoweth 
all things and “doeth all things well” has some unseen work, 
some higher service, for you to perform, the results of which will 
not be lost, though they be wrought out only in the most secret 
recesses of the heart. Be up and doing, if it be in your power, 
and thus let action help to dispel the clouds of anxiety and sor- 
row. Blessed are you if you have this resort! But if inactivity 
of body be your doom, strive to keep the mind and heart employed 
on profitable and cheerful subjects. It will often be very hard, 
sometimes, perhaps, impossible; but the effort should be made, 
and even should it often prove unsuccessful, the mere endeavor, 
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though apparently vain, will be better than unresisted despond- 
ency. There is nothing so hopeless as a voluntary surrender of 
one’s energies to the pressure of adverse circumstances. Trust 
in God is, indeed, ‘‘ an anchor to the soul, both sure and stead- 
fast ;” but it must be united with fidelity in the use of the powers 
he has given us. ‘I dinna arguy,” says the Ettrick Shepherd, } 
“that it is wrang to trust in Providence; only Providence is no / 
obliged to help us, if we winna help ourselves.” Strive to be| 
master of yourself and your surroundings, and hope even through; 
darkness to work your way to the light. t 


LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PROPRIETOR. 


Dear Sir, — Please find enclosed five dollars for your Maga- 
zine. I feel much indebted for spiritual enlightenment and 
the consolations of genuine truth, to the former publications of 
Mr. Sears and the brave, noble words of Mr. Ellis and others. 
Their manifest endeavor to bring us back to eat of the “ bread 
of heaven” (* And Jesus said, I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven; if a man eat of this bread, he shall live for- 
ever”), also to acknowledge Christ as “ the way, the truth, and 
the life,” have refreshed me, for in this day of definitions and re- 
ligious adjustment, I desire to stand with those who would “ exalt 
the Lord” and not with those who would debase him and exalt 
themselves, for this to me is the great controversy of to-day. ‘I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men to me.” 

I confess I have but little faith in the endeavor to resurrect an 
old ecclesiastical or religious organization. They are always 
merely human, and of necessity doomed to ultimate death and 
dissolution. It would be an anomaly in history. No dead 
church was or ever can be resuscitated. Give us, I beseech you, 
‘ “ new bottles for the new wine, that both may be preserved.” 

And yet your present method must do much good work. Such 
living truths cannot be uttered without results, they will speedily 
execute a decisive ‘‘ judgment,” which is neither more nor less 
than a disintegration and dissolution of incongrueus parts; and 
ultimately a new crystallization will follow. Let the good work 
go on; no evil can come therefrom. 

Yours truly, * e¢ 8 
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TO OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SCHONBERG-COT7A FAMILY. 


One people in our early prime, 
One in our stormy youth, 

Drinking one stream of human thought, 
One spring of heavenly truth ; 


One language at our mother’s knee, 
One in our Saviour’s prayer, — 
One glorious heritage is ours ; 
One future let us share. 


The heroes of our days of old 
Are yours, not ours alone ; 

Your Christian heroes of to-day 
We love them as our own. 


There are too many homeless lands, 
Far in the wild, free West, 

To be subdued for God and man, 
Replenished and possest ; 


There are too many fallen men, 
Far in the ancient East, 

To be won back to truth and God, 
From cramping bonds released ; 


There is too much good work to do, 
And wrong to be undone ; 

Too many strongholds from the foe 
Yet must be foreed and won, — 


That we whom God has set to be 
The vanguard of the fight, 

To bear the standard of his truth, 
And to defend the right, 


Should leave the mission of our race, 
So high and wide and great, 

On petty points of precedence 
To wrangle and debate ; 
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That blustering words of little men 
(With poisonous venom rife), 

Who must be angry to be heard, 
Should stir us up to strife. 


Nay ! side by side in East and West, 
In wild or heathen lands, 

One prayer upon our hearts and lips, 
One Bible in our hands, 


One in our earliest home on earth, 
One in our heavenly home, 

We'll fight the battles of our King 
Until his kingdom come. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO THE CHILDREN OF 
THE DESTITUTE. 


WE have enjoyed the privilege, under the guidance of our 
esteemed Christian brother, Joseph E. Barry, of inspecting the 
beautiful new building which has just been erected by the friends 
of this enterprise. ‘* See what the children can do!” was our 
rising. thought. Not that their little hands laid the stately 
walls, nor even that their little purses paid for them. But they 
have been skilfully reared on a sure foundation, and handsomely 
paid for; and this never would have been but for the children. 
From the “ golden word of a little girl” this beneficence had its 
rise ; and little hearts have since cherished, and little hands in 
Sabbath-school bounties have aided to sustain it. It is true that 
wise heads and adult hands and loving hearts of manhood and 
womanhood, and deep purses of veteran philanthropists, have had 
a large share in the work, but did not the children incite them? 
It was once demonstrated that a child ruled Greece, by these 
logical steps: First, the child ruled its mother; the mother her 
husband ; and the husband ruled Greece. By the same argu- 
ment we may prove that the children erected this noble and 
beautiful building, which has sprung up like magic in the cause 
of this mission. The children, not dictorially, but lovingly, in- 
fluenced and led the hearts of adults to put strong hands to this 
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work. And the children helped, too, with their own hands. We 
will cite one instance. A little destitute boy felt such an interest 
that he put by, from time to time, his little gains from chance 
menial service, such as blacking boots, or traffic in papers, till he 
had got five dollars; and that he brought to Brother Joseph E. 
Barry and wished him to spend it for brick, that he might feel 
that there was a permanent part of the building which his money 
paid for. Brother Barry, knowing his poverty, was not willing 
to accept till he had seen his mother, who told him it would make 
the child too unhappy to disappoint him. Not long after this, 
Brother Barry saw the child entirely destitute of shoes, and min- 
istered to this necessity. Now, the honored president of this 
mission and three others gave five thousand apiece toward this 
building, —a princely munificence ; but can it make the five dol- 
lars of the little boy forgotten? 

The building costs fifty thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 
It is eligibly situated on Tremont Street, not far from the Com- 
mon; and the land cost four dollars a foot. It comprises two 
departments, the mansion house and chapel, with ante-room, hall, 
office, and appurtenant room. In all, there are twenty-two rooms 
and six bathing-rooms. The most important rooms are neatly 
and tastefully finished with chestnut, the others with stained or 
grained wood. Although the house is paid for, it is not yet fur- 
nished. Some churches and some individuals have agreed to 
furnish a particular room ; but others wait for the like benefactors 
to come. The so-called orthodox have participated very little in 
this enterprise of doing good “to the least of the brethren” of 
Christ, though they have a similar enterprise in New York. One 
Orthodox brother, however, gave a hundred dollars, with a request 
to “tell it not in Gath.” The lodging-rooms, when furnished, 
will accommodate sixty children. It is only designed as a tem- 
porary home, till eligible places can be found for the children, 
either here or at the West. 

The institution now expects a more expansive scope; but it 
has already accomplished much. Five hundred children have 
been connected with its schools during the past year, under 
the guidance of forty teachers. It has sewing schools, even- 
ing schools, boys’ meetings, which are made attractive to keep 
from theatres and bad resorts. A hundred lectures, in a 
familiar vein, were given to these children during the past year. 
Regularly employed in the mission are Joseph E. Barry, Elizabeth 
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D. Barry, David A. Russell, Miss F. A. Ewer, and Miss A. M. 
Hathaway. The others are volunteers. Some of the richest 
ladies in Boston come and teach these children, and occasionally 
encourage the best children by an invitation to their houses.: 
There are religious services and Sabbath-school on Sunday, and 
neighborhood prayer-meetings on the evenings of week-days. 
Every now and then the mission-hive swarms, and a band is con- 
ducted to new homes in the West. Surely, Christ is in this work, 
and will say to those who, from sincere and pious motives give 
themselves to it, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

But this enterprise is only begun, — though nobly and beauti- 
fully begun. Children and parents, a parlor organ is wanted 
immediately for the religious service. A capital is wanted to 
carry on this business, like any other; and that is an endowment 
fund. Come and see this building, or look at it in imagination, 
and dwell there in heart, and we are sure of your enthusiastic 
response to this appeal. 


THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


Tue readers of Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism are fa- 
miliar with the name of Maurice De Guerin, and will be glad to 
know that his Journal, with a Memoir, by Sainte Beuve as edited 
by G. S. Trebutien, has been translated by Prof. Edward T. 
Fisher, of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and published by 
Leypoldt & Holt, New York. A second volume, containing the 
‘Letters and Literary Remains,” is in course of preparation. 
The Journal, the advance sheets of which have come into our 
hands, fully justifies what Arnold has written of the author. The 
very spirit of Nature flowed in upon his soul, and led him into her 
truths. Shrinking from the faces of men, he recovered himself in 
that presence. He found, what others too often only talk about, 
poems, if not sermons, in the stones and the trees and the running 
brooks. ‘They were all in league with him, and unfolded to his 
pure discerning their inmost sense. The veil between was taken 
away. Not a healthy life, nor a long one, and troubled by many 
conflicting winds of doctrine, as might have been supposed of a 
pupil of Lamen:ais Le yet lived in faith and hope and love, and 
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sought only to rejoice in the truth. We can commend this admi- 
rable translation, which indeed bears no mark of being a transla- 
tion, to our readers in no better way than by putting within their 
reach a few paragraphs. 

“© purity of the fields! I was constantly ascending from 
Nature to God, and descending from God to Nature. .... 
Nothing impure entered my soul, and I felt the powers of my 
mind growing; for when the inward man is pure, his thought 
rises unfettered, ever approaching the source of all intellectual 
strength. I was beginning to rise above my discouragements and 
to acquire that beautiful and noble trust of a heart which feels it- 
self at one with God, and which cannot be cast down so long as 
it rests in this faith.” 

Or take this upon 


THE USES OF SUFFERING. 


‘‘ Such souls have no wings to rise to heaven, and the Lord, who 
nevertheless wishes that they should come thither, sends them 
aid. He piles around them the thorny fagots, and causes the 
fire of anguish to descend; the wood consumed, it springs to 
heaven in the form of a white vapor, like the doves that used 
to take their flight from the midst of the dying flames of the 
martyr’s stake. It is the soul which has consummated its sacri- 
fice, and which the fire of tribulation has made so ethereal that 
it may soar to heaven, like a smoke. Wood is heavy and inert ; 
but add the element of fire, and even a part of that rises to 
the clouds.” 

He died at the early age of twenty-nine. May we not take 
from his Journal the single entry for one of its days, and say that 
it was sadly fulfilled in his earthly destiny, only, indeed, to be 
controlled by the Law of the Immortal Life? It is as follows: 

“ Gustans gustavi in summitate virge, que erat in manu, 
paululum mellis, et ecce morior!” (1 Sam. xiv.) 


Ir is necessary for us always to remember that we are not saved 
by anything derived from earthly parentage. It is the birth by 
the Spitit of God that gives the title to the heavenly inheritance ; 
hence the difference between the first Adam, who was made a 
living soul, and the second Adam, who is the quickening spirit. 
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TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Wuar is the object of a teacher of a Sunday-school? Is it 
to teach a certain creed? to induce a child to learn so many 
chapters in the Bible by heart? to make him acquainted with a 
great number of books and facts? to teach him to sing hymns, 
and repeat prayers? to keep the child orderly and quiet for a 
certain portion of the Sabbath-day? Surely, when all this is 
done, the object of a teacher is not, or may not be attained. 

What, then, is the true object ofa religious teacher? It seems 
to me it is to awaken his religious nature, to touch his soul, to 
make him feel and recognize the fact that he is an immortal spirit, 
that he is to live forever. Nothing is more natural to a child 
than life; he turns away from death as foreign to his experience ; 
he knows it perhaps as a fact, but as it relates to himself or 
those he loves, his heart does not believe in it. All is life within 
and without him; his young, happy spirit protests against death. 
Is not this one part of a child’s nature which Jesus had in his 
mind when he said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child he shall not enter therein.” 

Children often lose this faith in life, with which God has en- 
dowed them, in consequence of the paralyzing influence of the cold 
instructions of their teachers, and still’ more from the want of a 
true faith in life, never-ending life, which they witness in their 
elders. The efforts of religious teachers, then, should be directed 
to this great object, to strengthen and enlighten in a child’s mind 
this tendency to believe in immortality. 

All religious instruction, of course, rests upon this mighty truth, 
that we are all spirits, that the soul is more real and enduring than 
the body. This belief in eternal life seems almost an intuition in 
a child’s mind; we must reverence it, we must aid and strengthen 
it, by the highest reasonings that their minds are capable of re- 
ceiving ; we must set before them all the evidences which the beau- 
tiful and glorious works of the Creator furnish of his omnipresent 
love and power. We must teach the child the divine harmony 
which exists between the voice within and the voice without him, 
and that both are ever singing the great song of immortality ; 
then has he begun to be a prepared student of the written Word 


and of the living works of the Infinite Spirit. 
E. L. F. 
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THE TOLL-MAN’S FAMILY. 
A TRUE STORY. 


In the town of Dessau, in Germany, there was a long, wide 
bridge over the river Elbe. The ends of the bridge were much 
lower than the middle. The toll-man’s house was placed upon 
the highest part of it, in the centre. In the spring of the year, 
when the ice was breaking up, there arose a great storm, and the 
river with the broken pieces of ice, came roaring down so violent- 
ly, that the ends of the bridge were soon carried away, and noth- 
ing was left but the middle arch of the bridge, with the toll- 
man’s house upon it, which looked as if it were upon a little 
island, in the middle of the river. The force of the river was so 
great that it was impossible that this arch should stand long, and 
the poor toll-man feared that his house would soon be carried 
away by the waves, and his wife and children all drowned. 
There were a great many people on the banks, pitying the poor 
man’s fate, and he and his wife and children screamed to them 
for help, but the storm was heavy, and the ice made it dangerous, 
and they were all too cowardly to go out in a boat to try to save 
the poor family from drowning. Among them was a rich count, 
who held up a large purse of gold, and offered it to any one 
who would go and save the toll-man and his wife and children; 
but no one would risk his life for money. At last a poor man 
came along in a wagon, and as soon as he saw the danger the 
poor people were in, he set off in a little boat, and never minded 
the storm. He got safely to the toll-house; but he had to go 
three times, before he brought away the whole family. Just as 
he was landing the last load, the arch gave way, and the house 
was carried down the river. The poor father, and mother and 
their children were too happy to speak, when they found they 
were safe. A 

The count then offered the poor man who saved them the 
purse of gold. ‘+ No,” he said, ‘*my life was worth more than 
money, and I do not wish to be paid for doing right.” The count 
urged him to take it; he still refused it for himself, but said to 
the count, ‘‘ I wish you would give it to the poor toll-man, who 
has lost all his clothes and furniture, and who has so many little 
children to feed. E. L. Fe 
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The Women of the Gospel, the Three Wakings, and other poems. 
By the author of the “ Schonberg-Cotta Family.” New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 


The sentiment of these poems is uniformly tender and beauti- 
ful; the versification is quite unequal, — sometimes flowing on 
worthy of the sentiment, and sometimes breaking down altogether. 
It is difficult to conceive how the same hand could have composed 
some of these fine lyrics with the slovenly stanzas which occur 
now and then. The best pieces are rather tuneful than poetical. 
The Introduction, *‘ To our American Cousins,” shows the sweet 
Christian spirit of the writer, of which all her pieces are fragrant, 
See the Random Readings. 8. 


Records of Five Years, by Grace Greenwoop, is a volume of 
way sketches, published by Ticknor & Fields. The sketches are 
given under two divisions, “In Peace” and “In War.” Under 
the former, we have charming pictures of domestic and country 
life, and of country scenery ; under the latter, records of the war 
and of camp life, in which the author speaks from personal expe- 
rience and observation. The sketches are sometimes eloquent, 
always patriotic and bright. Ss. 


Outward Bound ; or, Young America Afloat. <A Story of Travel 
and Adventure. By Witu1am T. Avams (Oliver Optic). Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1867. 


The Giraffe-Hunters. By Captain Marxe Rem. With Illus- 
trations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 

We give above the titles of two books by two of the most ac- 
ceptable writers for boys; in time, we hope, for some who have 
been a little belated in making their New Year’s purchases for the 
young people. 
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The Life and Works: of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. From the 
German of Adolf Stahr. By E. P. Evans, Ph. D. Professor of 
Modern Language and Literature in the University of Michigan. 
In Two Vols. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer, 203 Washington St. 
1866. 


Lessing’s story is deeply interesting in itself, and every reader. 
of these two volumes will add that Adolf Stahr has told it well, 
and has found in Prof. Evans a most satisfactory interpreter to 
the people who speak English. A brave, honest-hearted scholar, 
eager to receive and to give the Truth, with a born dislike of all 
pedantries, a student of books, but only for 'the sake of the reali- 
ties which they contain, a passionate lover of good learning, but 
not in a selfish and luxurious way, mature even in his boyhood, — 
planning literary revolutions in his poor garret at the age of 
twenty, —and fulfilling in age the promise of his youth, not domi- 
nated by antiquity, and yet recognizing its just claims, and seeing 
clearly that the new grows out of the old, and permitted to antici- 
pate so much of what has come out in some quarters since his day 
as altogether new that there is reason for saying, ‘‘ to go back to 
Lessing is — to make progress!” Compelled to separate himself 
widely from the tutors and friends of his childhood, and to protest 
against much unreasonableness on their part, yet ever preserving 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, Lessing’s life richly 
deserves to be unfolded and depicted; and to set it before the 
eyes of the young men of Michigan University and of other uni- 
versities was and is a good work. E. 


DramonD Editions and Globe Editions cannot be recommended 
for continuous reading save by persons in the pay of unscrupulous 
oculists, but they have their place in the pedestrian’s pocket, and 
their hour in the intervals of labor and travel. 

The Dramonp Pickwick is a very successful specimen of this 
class of editions, and because it is but little will go a great way. 
It is published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fietps at the New Corner 
Book Store. E. 





